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PREFACE. 


OOO 


A SMALL portion of the matter contained in the 
following pages has appeared in the Author’s former 
Treatise on Health; but so many additions and corrections 
have been made as to justify him in presenting it to the 
public as an entirely new work. 

The rapid progress which his countrymen are unfortu- 
nately making in habits of sensual indulgence and seden- 
tary occupation, is his apology for calling their attention 
to the means of preserving health and prolonging life. A 
prosperous commerce, while it multiplies the numbers 
of those whose usual avocations are devoid of bodily 
exertion, both encourages the disposition to luxury and 
supplies the means of gratification. 

Enfeebled health, hereditary diseases, and a shortened 
life, are chiefly characteristic of two classes in society — 
the affluent and the poor; and they would be much more 
frequent among the former, were they not counteracted 
by those habits of cleanliness and locomotion which distin- 


guish them. Their frequent ablutions, their roomy houses, 


1V PREFACE. 


their travelling carriages, and the greater purity of the 
air they generally breathe, save them from some of the 
effects that would otherwise ensue from their unnatural — 
practices in other respects. As to medical skill, the highest 
degrees of which such persons can of course command, 
though by that means they may escape some diseases 
and be cured of others, and the general semblance of 
health may thus be maintained, yet the curative pro- 
cesses are usually such’ as trench upon the prescribed 
term of existence. 

But the Author addresses himself more particularly 
to the middle classes, to those whose occupations are 
sedentary and their habits luxurious, and who dwell in 
large towns; to such, in fact, as have the means of 
gratifying the bodily appetites, but want the means or 
the disposition to counteract the injurious tendency of 
too much inertness, and the still more injurious tendency 
of too much eating, drinking, and sleeping, by frequent 
active exercise in the open air of the suburbs of their 
places of abode. Among such persons it is that he 
hopes to reap the fruit of his labour. They will meet 
with nothing in the following pages but what is very 
plain in matter and in manner; but he will venture to 
affirm, that, however obvious may be the thoughts, how- 
ever unpretending the style, they will meet with much 
which, put in practice, would prove lastingly useful to 


them. 


PREFACE. Vv 


Lest A one should complain of repetition as 
detracting from the claims of the work to public 
attention, the Author would observe that repetition 
was designed. The greatest moral reforms have 
been achieved by the frequent iteration of simple 
and self-evident truths. “Gutta cavat lampidem, non v2, 
sed sepe cadendo.” And the Author has tried the same 
experiment. Whether he will succeed in making an 
impression, whether the means so efficacious in morals 
will prove of equal efficacy in physics, remains to be 
seen. To nothing is it so reasonable to expect men will 
listen as to counsels in which their personal interests 
are directly concerned. The Author has spoken in 
‘“‘reason’s ear,” and he has a faith that it will not prove 
altogether deaf to his warnings. Be this as it may, he 
will have the consolation of reflecting when going down 
to his own grave, that he has made a sincere and an 
earnest, if not a successful, effort to prevent multitudes 


of his fellow-men from hurrying prematurely into theirs. 


King’s Road, 


January 1, 1888. 
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APPEAL 


TO 


TRUTH AND REASON. 


‘“* Truth will ever be unpalatable to those who are determined not io 
relinquish error.’”-—MontTaau. 


Oe eee mes 


Hz who impugns the prevailing mode of living 
as tending to produce disease and shorten life, 
and who points out the path ordained by nature 
as the only road to health and prolonged existence, 
lays himself open to no small share of reproach, 
not because his accusations on the one hand, and 
his precepts on the other, are deemed unfounded, 
but because he exposes to their own consciences 
the inconsistency and weakness of those who, in a 
matter of the most vital concern, habituate them- 
selves to the violation of rules the authority of 
which they admit to be indisputable.* This 


* This, indeed, is making up their consciences as the Neapolitans do 
their beds, with one set of furniture for show and another for use. 
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2 APPEAL TO 


enigma will allow but of one solution ; namely, that 
men make their reason subservient to their appe- 
tites; till at length they come to regard immediate 
gratification as the highest good, and scruple not 
to indulge in any thing that inclination calls for, 
without regard to consequences. 


We need not wonder, therefore, that such men 
should reject every sanatory regulation that would 
subject them to the least restraint, and resent every 
attempt to lift the veil that conceals their moral 
deformity. It is the opposition of their habits to 
their convictions, that makes them so ridiculous a 
spectacle. It is.a consciousness of the degrada- 
tion into which they have allowed themselves to 
sink, that makes them so sensitive to the exposure 
of their pitiable weakness. They are in the 
position described by the immortal dramatist :— 
“T can easier teach twenty what were good to 
be done, than be one of the twenty to follow mine 
own teaching.” 


“Unity of opinion,” says the sententious author 
of ‘* Lacon,” “‘is indeed a glorious and desirable 
thing ; and its circle cannot be too strong and 
extended, if the centre be truth; but, if the centre 
be error, the greater the circumference the greater 
the evil; and the strength of the parts serves 


TRUTH AND REASON. o 


only to give it an energy to be execrated, and a 
durability to be deplored.” No observation can 
be more just; and, with respect to health, as well 
as other things, it must be admitted that antiquity 
of opinion, or of practice, is not a just criterion 
of truth. In short, we are driven to the conclu- 
sion, that either the practice of men must be at 
variance with their opinions, or their opinions 
themselves lamentably erroneous. To prejudice 
only, and the spirit of imitation, is to be attributed 
the adoption of rules of living which, though in 
themselves erroneous, and in their practice dan- 
gerous, have, from the influence of example, be- 
come almost universal. 


It is true that from the same source another and 
another set of rules may be derived ; but be it ever 
remembered, that rules of living not based upon 
the entire constitution of nature (in itself un- 
changeable) and upon reason, must be delusive, 
and can never produce a state of sound health 


and length of life. 


That the false notions referred to have their 
worshippers in the very midst of us, I admit; yet 
it is simply and solely because they are mistaken 
for truths. Whenever a man renounces the guid- 
ance of reason, and gives himself up to an implicit 

Bo 
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faith, he becomes the proper prey of imposition, 
and, having closed his eyes to the plain indications 
of nature, is the easy victim of almost any absur- | 
dity. ‘Such is the influence of custom, that even 
error becomes venerable from the lapse of time, 
and an attempt to expose it is not unfrequently 
branded with the name of madness. 


‘¢ They know the right, and yet the wrong pursue.” 


Thus self-deception with respect to truths which 
nobody denies, yet almost every one seems to dis- 
regard, is allowed to reign triumphant ; for ‘‘ that 
which we eagerly wish for, we easily credit.”’ 


In the ordinary affairs of life, if a man from the 
force of example pursue an erroneous course, he 
may, upon discovering his error, in many instances 
repair the consequences. Not so with health. 
When the principles of life have once been 
tampered with, evils result which but seldom 
admit of remedy ; and by sad experience we find 


““ What slight neglects, what trivial faults destroy 
The hardiest frame.’’ 


The range of human credulity is certainly 
great ; but that of human scepticism is greater. 
The time however is, I hope, arrived, when juster 
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opinions will engage the attention of mankind, 
and when the progress of knowledge, and the in- 
creasing sway of reason, will fix a due restraint 
upon the admissions of the one and the cavils of 
the other. 


Allow me, then, while indulging this belief, to 
ask, whether those persons whose physical frames 
are beginning to feel the ill effects of persisting 
in the beaten track, and who therefore, it may be 
presumed, would gladly use any means by which 
their health might be restored, are to be left desti- 
tute of a guide to such means, just because the 
rest of mankind, whose experience may not have 
reached the point of sensible decay, will not re- 
linquish their bad habits, but, on the contrary, 
defend them as conducive to health, though ere- 
long their own experience, like that of their pre- 
decessors, will dissipate the delusion? 


Are the rising generation to be again and again 
quietly brought up in a system* that will infallibly 
undermine their constitutions even before their 
growth is matured, without a voice being raised to 
warn them of their danger? Is the rock upon 
which so many have foundered to be carefully 


* An evil at its birth is easily crushed; but it grows and strengthens 
by endurance. 


B 3 
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kept out of sight, because, forsooth, the warnings 
which have been reiterated, are not only despised 
by some, and unheeded by others, but are in them- 
selves wanting in force to convince the sceptic 


(who, 


‘* Enslaved by habit, blindly perseveres,’’) 


of the dangers of his unrestrained indulgences? 
It is not enough merely to enunciate a truth. To 
give it birth and leave it to grow up unassisted, is 
but unfaithful parentage. 


At any rate, let those who as yet are not irre- 
trievably confirmed in popular errors, who are not 
irremediably corrupted, have an opportunity of 
choosing between disease and health, between 
long life and premature death. Surely we may 
call in question the soundness of that man’s 
understanding, who adheres to a course of living 
obviously calculated to frustrate him in the pursuit 
of the very object at which he professes to aim. 
The most important precept of morality is, to do 
injury to no one; and, as self-preservation is the 
first law of nature, how lost are they who deliber- 
ately inflict injuries upon themselves! Yet do we 
not perceive instances of it daily? If health is the 
most precious boon in life (an hypothesis which 
will be readily admitted), why do we turn our 
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backs upon the only methods of securing it, with 
the least possible interruption? It would really 
appear that we have within us feelings of such 
continua] repugnance to the investigation, as to 
prefer regarding the causes of the evils as irreme- 
diable, to grappling with them; and, strange to 
say, men who know something of almost every 
other science, frequently betray a total ignorance 
of the structure and organization of the human 
body, the soundness of which can alone give value 
to every other branch of knowledge. 


Hither disease and infirmity are artificially cre- 
ated, or they are not. If they are, our interests 
demand inquiry into their origin: if they are not, 
our modes of living are not injurious ; and disease 
and infirmities, with their certain consequence, 
brevity of life, are the result of circumstances be- 
yond our knowledge and control, and not the 
effects of the erroneous habits of men. 


I hope to demonstrate, however, that these 
calamities are exclusively of our own creating ; 
and not only so, but also that, in very many in- 
stances, they are actually perpetuated upon us even 
while we are perfectly aware of the means of 
avoiding them ; and no doubt those means would 
be adopted, but for the delusive belief, that, while 
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diseases cannot be prevented by a life of tempe- 
rance, they can be cured at pleasure by medicine. 
This error, I regret to say, derives encouragement 
from the contradictory opinions promulgated in 
the numerous volumes which have issued from the 
press on the subject of health: many of them, 
while they affect to enlighten, tend only to con- 
found and mislead, by involving doctrines in ob- 
scurity, and presenting such difficult and perplex- 
ing views of nature, as leave the mind of the 
reader disturbed indeed, but not convinced. In 
the name of all that is consistent, if by our labours 
we cannot guide man into the right road, let us at 
least be careful not to lead him into the wrong, or, 
what is scarcely better, betray him into the depths 
of an impenetrable fog. Were it only for the 
benefit of the unprofessional reader, this subject 
should be treated with simplicity, and divested of 
technicalities. The grand object should be, to sim- 
plify practical knowledge, not to promote contro- 
versial disputation ; for nothing can be more op- 
posed to the general attainment of health and long 
life than the inculcation of a belief that they 
cannot be attained without difficulty. The endless 
recurrence of scientific phraseology has a direct 
tendency to discourage the unlearned inquirer, 
who, rather than give himself the trouble of 

understanding treatises so composed, and subject 
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himself to ‘‘be blown about by every wind of 
doctrine,” passively resigns himself to the prevail- 
ing fashion, to which he speedily becomes so 
completely wedded as to feel angry whenever the 
wisdom of his conduct is called in question. 


A little reflection will convince us that there 
can be no real difficulty or perplexity in the system 
of nature, nor the slightest obstacle to our pursu- 
ing itif we are so disposed. By following the dic- 
tates of this system alone, the attainment of health 
is rendered most simple, most easy, and most cer- 
tain; but, if, on the contrary, we seek it in the 
popular modes of living, the search becomes most 
difficult, most delusive, and most certain of disap- 
pointment. 


All the books that can be printed, all the argu- 
ments that can be adduced, and ali the arts that 
can be devised, it they do not effectually move 
men from that universal conspiracy against them- 
selves in their mode of living, in which they have 
so strangely consented, are but so many delusions, 
in so far as they may pretend to give lessons on 
the means of health and longevity. And in any 
attempts to dissipate this grand delusion, it should 
be ever borne in mind, that easy admission and 
positive conviction differ materially: the former is 
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not to be relied on, the latter only will affect the 
conduct; for 


‘* He that’s convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still.” 


But, before I can expect to implant in men’s 
minds a thorough conviction of the truths I would 
inculcate, it is quite evident that I must first in- 
duce them to unlearn and abandon those errors* 
which have been consecrated by the acquiescence 
of ages. This is, indeed, a formidable enterprise ; 
and, when it is considered that the most eminent 
and powerful writers on the subject have hitherto 
failed to prevail on the generality of mankind to 
alter their course of living, my boldness in under- 
taking it may savour perhaps of vanity. 


‘¢ T know the warning voice is raised in vain, 
That few will hear, and fewer heed, the strain.’ 


Cowrer. 


Nevertheless, feeling, as I do, a consciousness 
of the purity and rectitude of my own motives in 
attempting to disperse the clouds of prejudice, I 
am encouraged by the belief, that, even among the 
millions led by the mere force of blind habit to 

* Mal-information is more hopeless than non-information ; for error is 


always more busy than ignorance. Ignorance is a blank sheet on which 


we may write ; but error is ascribbled one, on which we must first erase. 
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follow authorities grounded on absolute error, 
there may be some who, though they have 
hitherto disregarded the promptings of unerring 
nature, may, when the principles of the animal 
economy, together with a knowledge of the action 
of various substances upon the intestinal organs, 
are conveyed to them in a homely, unadorned, in- 
telligible manner, begin to entertain a due esteem 
of that which formerly they thought beneath their 
notice, and be disposed to receive those lessons of 
experience whereby they will be enabled to de- 
cide, not on my mere dictum, but by the indepen- 
dent exercise of their own reason, what habits are 
calculated to injure, and what to benefit them. To 


such, therefore, I more particularly address my- 
self. 


I readily allow that it is difficult to prevail with 
men to abandon long-rooted habits in which they 
have the countenance of numbers ; yet, so tho- 
roughly convinced am I, that, however mankind 
may be infected by the contagion of errors, how- 2 
ever men may erroneously regard a life of nature 
as opposed even to rational indulgence, however 
the force of custom may have reconciled them to 
absurdities, and though they may have pursued 
every sensual pleasure—so thoroughly convinced 
am I, notwithstanding all, that no man capable of 
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reflection exists, who, on being by patient demon- 
stration and remonstrance made really sensible of 
the dangers he is hourly incurring, so long as he 
continues in a course of living opposed to nature, 
may not be induced to ‘consider his ways ;” 
and that, if such consideration lead, as it must, to 
a conviction that, by persisting in such a course, 
his life will inevitably be shortened, as well as his 
health ruined, he will lay a restraint on his un- 
ruly appetites—so thoroughly, I say, am I per- 
suaded that the minds of men are open to con- 
viction on this subject, if only well-directed 
efforts be made to convince them, that I by no 
means despair of succeeding, by the sincere and 
earnest application of my humble efforts, in an 
enterprise in which so many of my superiors in 
mere literary qualification have signally and dis- 
gracefully failed. I proceed, therefore, not only 
to point out the abuses which have gained such an 
ascendancy over men’s understandings, but also 
to expose the causes in which those abuses have 
originated, and thus at once endeavour to strike 
at the root of a destructive error which has univer- 
sally prevailed. 


The only effectual mode of doing this, is to 
adduce such a combination of irrefragable proofs 
of the dangers attending the artificial state of 
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society, as will excite men to reflect upon the 
~ inevitable consequences of their present course of 
living, through which their constitutions are 
gradually mouldering away. If such reflections 
impel them to check the impetuosity of their sensual 
desires, there will he some hope of their becoming © 
sensible how much influence, received custom, or 
rooted habit, possess in blinding the judgment, 
and disabling it from distinguishing between what 
is, and what is not, according to those laws, obedi- 
ence to which can alone insure sound health and 
length of life. 


CAUSES 


OF 


HEALTH AND DISEASE. 


n 


‘ For this the watchful appetite was given, 
Daily with fresh materials to repair 
This unavoidable expense of life, 
This necessary waste of flesh and blood.””—ARrMSTRONG. 


— 


THE material point for consideration appears to 
be, What constitutes the difficulty of obtaining 
sound health and length of life ? 


Those who have a knowledge of the structure 
of the human frame, cannot be strangers to the 
fact, that life proceeds by a constant wasting 
of the body, and a constant reparation out 
of the blood; the former occasioned by bodily 
exertion, the latter by eating and drinking. The 
exciting powers used in replenishing the body, © 
should therefore be called into exercise to such a 
degree as to supply the waste, acting neither too 
feebly nor too powerfully ; for so closely are the 
various functions of the body connected with each 
other, that, ifany one of them be disturbed, the rest 
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will be injuriously affected. If our mode of living 
were agreeable to nature, all the functional organs 
would partake of the benefit, which would be at 
once recognized by their healthy and concordant 
action. 


The liability of the human frame, therefore, to 
alternate depression and excitement, and conse- 
quent derangement of its functional powers, rests 
entirely with ourselves, and arises solely from 
causes under our own control. These causes may 
be arranged under the following heads :— 


1. Excess and defect of diet. 

2. Indolence and over-exertion. 

3. Irregular modes of living; and 

4. The various affections of the mind, from the 
influence of the passions. 


All these tend to disturb that equability of ac- 
tion so essential to the preservation of health. 


From the disturbance of this equability of ac- 
tion by these means, arise disease, and with it 
death, which often takes place long before the 
period assigned by nature. On the contrary, the 
preservation of this equability of action, by such 
a manner of living as will daily restore to the 
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blood the exact amount of its waste, will infallibly 
secure health, and health’s natural consequence, 
length of life. Few will deny that disease and — 
premature death formed no part of the Deity’s 
design in the creation of man. It has neverthe- 
less been represented to be almost impossible to 
preserve this equability of action for any length of 
time. To this opinion, unfortunately, some of the 
faculty have subscribed, asserting that there exist 
many adverse influences, from which we can 
never depend upon being protected, thus affording 
injurious encouragement to the indolence of our 
nature, and confirming in indifference those who | 
otherwise might be disposed to make some effort 
for the amelioration of their physical condition. 


The causes which are fatal to the attainment of 
perpetual health and length of life, are, by these 
“lind leaders of the blind,” declared to be beyond 


the control of man! 


It is not necessary to enter into an elaborate 
examination of the merits of such a doctrine; I 
will simply put it to the good sense of my readers, 
whether they can give a moment's credence to a 
position so directly at variance with the dictates 
of their understandings ? 
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Is it not within the power of man to observe 
and judge of the quantity and quality of his diet ? 
To consume no more at his meals than nature de- 
mands? To avoid inhaling a confined, impure, or 
otherwise unwholesome air? To take daily active 
exercise ? To rise early in the morning, and to 
retire to rest early at night? To insure the proper 
discharge of sensible and insensible perspiration, 
by exercise and daily ablutions of the body? To 
refrain from taking deleterious medicine? and to 
pay strict regard to the alvine exonerations ? 
If these things are within his control (as most assur- 
edly they are,) then the position, that continued 
health is not maintainable, falls at once to the 
ground ; for, in the whole catalogue of diseases, 
there is scarcely one, (if we except epidemics, 
contagion, and hereditary constitutional tendencies,} 
that is not occasioned by the non-observance of 
these cardinal rules. The diseases arising from 
accidental causes, are of so slight a nature, that, 
if proper means be adopted, the consequent de- 
rangement will speedily cease, and the, health 
essentially remain undisturbed. Now, to shut 
one’s eyes against the light of evidences so irre- 
sistible, and that in a matter of such vital concern, 
is, | maintain, little short of criminal ; and certainly 
he who does not believe that health and length of 
life are within our reach, when following the 
strict, though simple, line of living prescribed by 

c 
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nature, must plead guilty to the charge of being 
deficient in knowledge attainable by the most 
ordinary capacity; while he who fosters so un- 
happy a species of infidelity in others, must not 
complain if he be regarded as either manifesting 
gross ignorance or knowingly practising deception. 


When the causes which derange the organiza- 
tion of the body are avoided, little danger exists 
of the continuity of that enviable, well-adjusted 
power of action which effectually precludes dis- 
ease, being broken. Where due attention is paid 
to the rules I have indicated, death will never take 
place otherwise than by a gradual decay of nature, 
or by causes totally independent of the animal 
structure, or by accident. Years alone do not 
destroy life: it is insidious disease, springing from 
the wearing influence of irritation on the, body, by 
_means of indolence and intemperance, that causes 
the thread of existence to be prematurely severed ; 
and thus 

‘Man makes a death which nature never made.” 

A due regard to diet and regimen will enable 
the weakest, as well as the strongest, to protract 
the term of their existence. But the moment 
we lose sight of nature, and fall back into 
an artificial course of living, that moment com- 
mences a diminution of vigour, and a disturbance 
of the functions by which life is supported - The 
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most distressing consideration is, that the bad 
effects of this fatal transition, are not immediately 
perceptible : many, consequently, pass their self- 
contented lives as in a peaceful slumber; not 
discovering, till too late, that they have become 
their own destroyers ; and never discovering at 
all, that it was in their own power to establish an 
equilibrium within themselves, which would have 
insured them health and strength, to run out the 
full term of life which nature had allotted to them 
in common with others. 


The whole art of preserving the body in its 
natural state, consists in supplying that which is 
deficient, and carrying off that which is redundant : 
still, notwithstanding the reproductive powers of 
life, and the provisions made by nature for cor- 
recting every derangement incident to the human 
frame, every one knows that it contains within 
itself the elements of its own dissolution. A 
period must ultimately arrive in each man’s his- 
tory, when the powers of life will be finally ex- 
hausted, and their regeneration be no longer 
possible. Let me, then, most earnestly beg of my 
readers to pause, and put this plain and serious 
question straitly to themselves:—Wuy sHOoULD 
THAT PERIOD BE ACCELERATED BY OUR OWN 
INJUDICIOUS CONDUCT, OR BY DISEASE AND 
PAIN BEING SUBSTITUTED FOR HEALTH AND 
PLEASURE ? 


DICTATES 


Or 


NATURE PERVERTED. 


‘‘Tgnorance is preferable to error: he is nearer the truth who be- 
lieves nothing, than he who believes what is wrong.’’ 


THERE is but one principle of right in nature, and 
from a departure from that principle, spring all 
the train of evils that overtake us; for that which 
is artificial, comes, by force of habit, to be account- 
ed natural, and makes that appear relatively right 
which is absolutely wrong. Never were false 
conclusions, opposed to truth and reason, more 
prevalent than at the present moment ;—never 
was it more necessary to present in a concise and 
intelligible form, the laws by which the welfare 
of the animal economy is provided for. Nature 
has been pushed from her throne, by the voluptuous © 
inventions and luxurious indulgencies by which 
the benefits of civilization and commerce have 
been alloyed among all those classes of society 
who have participated in them. We have sur- 
rendered the government of our appetites, and 
permitted them to gratify themselves, without re- 
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gard to any consequences beyond that of imme- 
diate satisfaction. We know no limit to our 
sensuality, but the means of debauchery which 
labour and ingenuity, abusing the bounties of 
Providence, have furnished, on the one hand, and 
the impassable bounds of natural capacity on the 
other. Instead of temperance being the rule and 
indulgence the exception, as the great Bacon 
sagaciously advised, we have more than reversed 
the canon, indulging daily and abstaining only 
when we cannot help it. 


To define temperance in a manner satisfactory 
to all persons in the present age, were indeed a 
hopeless undertaking; for it is with it as with 
the term “liberty,” which in almost every country 
varies in signification. The only true criterion of 
what temperance* (another name for the true 
luxury of life) requires, is to be found in a man’s 
unprovoked appetite, which naturally prescribes 
just bounds to the desire of self-gratification. 
Any other rule is a deception and depravity. 


If it be demanded what more can be urged in 
favour of temperance than has already been ad- 
vanced, since it is generally admitted that tem- 


* “ Our well-being, our moral worth, our social happiness, our political 
tranquillity, all depend on that control of all our appetites and passions, 
which the ancients desiguate by the cardinal virtue of temperance.’’ 


BuRKE. 


Ong 
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perance is good and intemperance evil; I answer, 
Nothing so long as that which is termed the 
‘world’s opinion” retains its paramount influence 
in spite of all the admonitions of reason and ex- 
perience. To set forth, therefore, that temperance, 
exercise, early rising, and the breathing of pure 
air, are essential to health and length of life, will 
be but repeating that which has been urged by 
every moralist and writer on the subject from the 
remotest antiquity. Those terms are now of 
vague import ; they may be—nay, really are, made 
to accommodate themselves to represent practices 
widely different from their true and original mean- 
ing; and such is the degeneracy of the present 
age, that they are found to have entirely lost the 
signification in which they were employed by our 
forefathers. It is idle for men to say, that they ~ 
have sought in vain for health by conforming to 
the rules of temperate living, when in fact the real 
laws of nature have not been tried by them. Were 
I to hold out the prospect that health and long 
life are certain of attainment by the adoption of 
such temperance, such exercise, and such early 
rising, as the present acceptation of those terms 
implies, I should, instead of advocating rules of 
life derived from nature, be supporting the de- 
parture from primitive simplicity, and affording 
sanction to the almost universal relinquishment of 
the reality, for the appearance, of health. 
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The two plain questions into which the whole 
subject resolves itself, are these: —-What are 
actually the laws of nature, by which the blessings 
of health and long life may be acquired? and 
what are the causes which subject us to pain, dis- 
ease, and premature death? The investigation of 
the former of these questions, I shall pursue at 
length, in the course of this treatise’; the latter I 
now proceed to examine. 


First, then, I consider the principal among’ these 
causes to be, the too easy) submission of the 
understanding to the authority of others, especi- 
ally of those with whom we may happen to asso- 
ciate, and the too ready adoption of any prevailing 
custom, sanctioned by the term ‘established 
usage.” From habitual indolence, and a desire 
to enjoy evanescent gratifications, men resolve to 
pursue them without examination: they see only 
with the eyes of others, think as they think, de- 
fend what they defend, attempt to explain what 
they never attempted to investigate, pursue their 
indulgencies without any regard to consequences ; 
and, relying solely on the antiquity of the prece- 
dents and the weak foundation of prescriptive 
rights, erect the errors of their forefathers into an 
heir-loom; thus conferring a sort of immortality on 
follies which hurry them prematurely to the end 
of their existence, their posterity being left to fol- 
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Jow in their footsteps to the same fatal termina- 
tion. The prevailing customs of the world, then, 
appear to constitute the established authority by 
which men are governed in their modes of living ; 
and these customs they defend as the offspring of 
‘common sense. Let us, therefore, in order to 
give this important point the fullest consideration, 
take a concise survey of the intrinsic value of the 
customs founded on this basis; and also of the 
basis itself, which they dignify with the title of 
‘common sense.” Now, if by common sense is 
meant fashionable opinion, and if that opinion is 
to be judged by the practices which it encourages, 
practices including almost every species of vicious 
indulgence, I have no hesitation in asserting, that 
the line of demarcation between such ‘“ common 
sense” and vulgar error is too finely drawn to be 
distinguished. 


A wise man would hold it to be indispensable, 
before he subscribed to any doctrine, to satisfy 
himself regarding the foundation on which it 
rested ; and, discovering in the present inquiry, 
that foundation to be “‘ custom and fashion” alone, 
he would inquire for a definition of these terms. 
Custom has its origin in the act of an individual, 
which, being imitated by successive approvers, is 
by and by cited as a precedent, in vindication of 
its more general use. At last, the nature of its origin 
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is entirely forgotten; and, however absurd and 
hurtful it may really be, it becomes the unques- 
tioned common habit of mankind. Fashion is a 
more changeful sort of thing: its object being 
mere notoriety, it abhors universal imitation, and 
assumes different forms, to preserve distinction ; 
but in all its forms it is pernicious, springing as it 
does from an unworthy motive; and it weakens 
the minds of its votaries, by occupying them with 
ridiculous aspirings. Do not every received pre- 
judice, and every false assertion, which find coun- 
tenance in the custom, habit, and fashion of the 
day, form part and parcel of those prevailing 
opinions, called by the world ‘‘common sense?” 
Is there any thing more certain, than that it is im- 
possible to find a disciple of fashion (or, as he is 
characteristically designated, “‘a man of pleasure”) 
possessing the hardihood to act in defiance of the 
‘world’s opinion.” Although, at the very moment 
that he is pursuing this infatuation, he knows it 
to be contrary to the dictates of sound reason, 


yet he 


‘¢ Bends to Fashion, and obeys the rules, 
Imposed at first, and since observed, by fools.” 


Truth and nature are fixed and unchangeable ; 
but the world’s opinion is ever changing with the 
moment ; and that which is to-day the standard of 
perfection, becomes to-morrow obsolete: only it 
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always assumes a form opposed to nature, and 
prejudicial to the health of the votaries of the 
Protean idol. So uniformly is this the result of © 
subjection to the fashionable philosophy of the 
day, that he who, froni his ready compliance, 
acquires the appellation of ‘‘a man of pleasure,” 
might more properly be termed “a man of pain.” 
In fine, the opinions of the world* are the opinions 
of persons who rarely think at all, or, at any rate, — 
seldom to the purpose; and an appeal to them is 
an appeal to error and delusion. He, therefore, 
who makes them the sole rule of his actions, will 
most assuredly find that he has adopted the worst 
standard by which he could have regulated the 
conduct of his life ; for no mistake is so hard to be 
remedied as that which arises, not so much from 
the mere absence of wisdom, as from a perversion 
of the understanding. I cannot conclude this 
chapter without noticing a few of the absurdities of 
fashion and custom. 


‘‘ Mistaken words! considerate, how few ! 
Biassed by passions, something ye pursue. 
Is happiness your aim ?—mistaken still! 
Mankind may all be happy, if they will; 
Instead of Conscience, Custom we obey, 
That o’er our wills usurps tyrannic sway. 
Custom, what art thou but an empty name, 
That checks our inclinations and our fame? 


* « Fashion builds her temple in the capital of some mighty empire, 
and, having selected four or five hundred of the silliest people it contains, 
she decks them with the imposing titlke—‘ The World.’ ’’—Lacon. 
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Abandoned yields to every headstrong passion, 
And damns herself—because it is the fashion.’’ 


If fashion were always content to busy itself 
with matters of small moment, such as the cut of 
a coat or the size of a bonnet, I would not interfere 
with its harmless follies; but, as its influence 
frequently affects our bodily welfare, concerning 
which it sanctions and enforces practices of the 
most baneful nature, it is necessary that I should 
caution my readers against an injurious submission 
to its arbitrary dictates. 


Surely they who yield obedience to this capri- 
cious tyrant, and at her command pursue a line of 
conduct condemned by their own better judgment, 
ought to relinquish every claim to the dignity of 
manhood. That men should do so would be 
deemed impossible, did we not. daily witness a 
thousand instances of the fact; still less probable 
would it appear that they should carry their blind ~ 
submission to such a pitch as involves the com- 
plete perversion of their nature and destruction 
of their constitutions: consideration, one would 
imagine, must at least occasionally remind them 
of the intrinsic folly and fatal consequences of the 
dictates of their idol. By fashion and her votaries, 
or, at least, by a large portion of them, the 
bloom of health, the greatest charm that can 
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adorn the countenance, is condemned as a mark 
of vulgarity and low breeding. Can we have a 
stronger proof of their folly than this, except that, 
after condemning the most attractive sign of health, 
and effecting its destruction in their own persons 
by gross indolence and irregularities, they proceed 
to bedaub themselves with a wretched counterfeit 
of it? Those females who have the good sense to 
prefer a natural brilliancy of complexion, will find 
it easy of attainment by means of systematic exer- 
cise in the open air, which, besides insuring colour 

to their cheeks, will give tone to their nerves, and 
| energy to their minds. 


But how shall they emancipate themselves from 
the thrall of fashion? To be deemed profligate, 
extravagant, intemperate, or even wicked, might 
be patiently endured, because one might be all 
these without being in the least degree unfashion- 
able. But to submit to the stigma of vulgarity 
on account of our aversion to such vices, demands 
a magnanimity which is rarely to be seen. Crimes 
of moderate magnitude, it has been well observed, 
do not excite so much repugnance, as an oversight 
in any of the minutie of fashion. 


Much harm has accrued from the general dis- 
position of men to dignify profusion and extrava- 
gance by the titles of munificence and generosity ; 
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and to denounce the opposite virtues of frugality 
and prudence, under the characters of meanness 
and avarice. This perversion of judgment, of 
which not the fashionable circles only, but almost 
every class of society is guilty, tends in an alarming 
degree to the promotion of habits destructive to 
health. It leads all classes to emulate each other 
in loading their tables with the greatest profusion 
of delicate viands, and the motive of a vain ambition 
is added to that of a vitiated palate. Reason and 
reflection, therefore, have to combat two passions 
instead of one, and must moderate our pride as 
well as restrain our appetites. 


So numerous and so grievous are the mischiefs 
which arise from many of the habits which men 
form in obedience to the dictates of custom and 
fashion, that, were not the evidence too palpable to 
admit of mistake or doubt, we should be apt to 
deny the possibility of men being so completely 
lost to the suggestions of reason and common sense. 
It would seem, indeed, as if these evil influences 
neutralised the powers of the understanding. 
Certain it is, that, were we called upon to assign 
a reason for suffering ourselves to be thus deluded, 
the best defence we could make for our absurdities 
would be something like the following :—Why 
should I be unlike every body else? Is it not the 
universal practice? —Toall such ridiculousappeals, 
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I would simply answer, that he who is satisfied to 
do as others do, not because it is good, but merely 
because others do it—because it is the fashion, 
has no business to repine at a fashionable state of 


bad health ! 


‘We cannot too quickly begin to emancipate 
ourselves from the baneful influence of such un- 
worthy prejudices. Such is their aptitude to 
entwine themselves into our daily life, and thus to 
become, as it were, an integral part of us, that we 
ought not to suffer a day to pass without attempting 
to radicate them. If long let alone, they will 
become too deeply fixed for the most painful efforts 
of a vigorous mind to shake them off. 


Let us ask ourselves what we gain by our con- 
formity to the absurd and pernicious rules of 
fashion? Loss of health and shortness of life 
supply the answer. Would any but a lunatic 
persevere in thus inviting the attacks of disease ? 
And yet, melancholy to relate, thousands of our 
fellow-men, civilised, educated, and intelligent, 
are thus acting ; and, what is worst of all, indulge 
in the vain hope of retaining health, though guilty 
of acts of intemperance and excess almost every 
day of their lives. 


The depraving effect of sensual habitsis strikingly 
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exemplified in the disposition which young men 
frequently evince to ridicule every precept of an 
opposite tendency. Such jesters, however, forget 
that the same shafts might be retorted with much 
greater force against themselves. There is no 
surer sign that a cause is bad, than when ridicule 
is the best means which its supporters can provide 
for its defence. A moderate share of discretion, 
judiciously applied to the preservation of health, 
betokens far more of true wisdom, than abundance 
of wit when exerted to depreciate the value of that 
inestimable blessing. 


The code of fashion, the ton, as it is called, is 
so far beneath the serious consideration of a man of 
sense, that I will not pay the understandings of my 
readers so bad a compliment as would be implied 
in dwelling longer on the subject. Those who 
yield themselves the slaves of so barbarous a 
despotism, betray a weakness of mind little better 
than idiotcy ; like the unreasoning dog in the fable, 
they part with substantial blessings, and obtain in 
their stead gratifications that are purely imaginary. 
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‘¢ He who loseth wealth, loseth much; he who loseth a friend, loseth 
more; but he who loseth his health, loseth all.”,-—Spanisn Maxim, 
' 


Ir is one of the most unfortunate privileges of the 
comparatively healthy, who are in what are termed 
comfortable circumstances, to indulge in a degree 
of excess with impunity. Because they are blest 
with strength, they conceive no harm can reach 
them, however extensive may be their indulgences, 
so long as the dominion of their reason is not lost 
among the intoxications of their pleasures. 


‘¢Some, as thou saw’st, by violent stroke shall die, 
By fire, blood, famine, and intemperance, more, 
In meats and drinks, which on the earth 
Shall bring diseases dire.’’—MILTon. 


They seldom, therefore, set any bounds to their 
appetites, which they not only pamper, but provoke; 
but onward they go, accelerating their end by a 
rapid consumption of those energies intended for 
the support of a long continuance of life. 
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In consequence of this proneness to inordinate 
sensual indulgence, robust health is seldom found 
to accompany the possession of riches: it is more 
frequently to be observed in him who possesses 
that only which is adequate to the necessities of 
nature; and, notwithstanding the ill-placed envy of 
the needy, who murmur at the station in which 
they have been placed, there are few among them, 
who, had they resolution enough to restrain inordi- 
nate desires, would not find their means amply 
sufficient for all the real enjoyments of life and 
health. A man, though he be poor, may de- 
rive as much delight from a homely meal as the 
luxurious do from a splendid feast. 


There is a limit at which enjoyments ever decline. 
The pleasures of the palate are of short duration ; 
the organs which support them are soon enfeebled 
by improper indulgence; and any endeavour to 
compensate for this seemimg imperfection in their 
nature invariably proves detrimental, by fatiguing 
the faculties and diminishing sensibility. It is an 
undeniable fact that the stomach itself would not 
bear—nay, would loathe and reject the oppressive 
load it daily receives, were it not artfully stimu- 
lated by provocatives to discharge it into the 
blood, to the great and permanent injury of the 
system. But when the appetite is not stimulated 
by dainties, nor goaded by variety, it may be 
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relied on as natural. A just discrimination, then, 
between the real wants of nature and the artificial 
wants of habit, constitutes the secret of establishing 
that equilibrium which is the parent of health. 
Even slight excesses, constantly repeated, reduce the 
best stomach to the debility which marks the worst. 


“Tf any rules of living be adopted,” says the 
sensualist, ‘‘ let them be such as will permit an 
unlimited enjoyment of the pleasures of the table 
and the bottle, and yet enable us to escape any 
after-evil.” The only way to modify the evils that 
will most surely result from the abuse of table 
pleasures, is in severe bodily exertion and early 
rising ; and I cannot but admit, that, when these 
are invariably practised, it may for a time be 
carried on with comparative impunity. 


_ The opposition men make to the introduction 
of any dietetic rules, by which the supply of the 
wants of nature may be governed, argues great weak- 
ness of mind : and, indeed, it is no uncommon cir- 
cumstance to hear those who contend that health is 
to be attained without any such restraint, acknow- 
ledging in the same breath, that their friends or ac- 
quaintances are at that very moment suffering under 
disease occasioned by free living. Temperance,how- 
ever abhorrent it may be to the sensualist, is so far 
from being an enemy to pleasures, that it actually 
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serves them, and is only a check to them when, by 
excess, they become destructive; for as surely as 
we continue to transgress the laws of nature, either 
by indolence or by eating and drinking too much, 
so surely shall we receive our punishment in one 
form of disease or another. The absurd impression 
on the minds of men, that living by rule implies 
a life of comfortless self-denial, or that it consists 
in a casuistical splitting of hairs, is utterly void of 
foundation: all that it enjoins is, the keeping in 
view the essential point ; namely, to practise when 
in health what is necessary to preserve that health ; 
and, so far from requiring the abandonment of the 
real pleasures of the table, it actually permits all 
the edible productions of the earth to be taken to 
the extent which natural impulse dictates. In fact, 
any departure from this rule, even on the side of 
self-denial, (for the extreme of abstinence is as 
dangerous as that of excess, ) will be at the expense 
of health ; but so long as we are governed by the 
mere natural demands of appetite, or, in other 
words, so long as our desires are moderated by 
fixed dietetic principles, we are in no danger of 
erring; the pleasures of eating and drinking* de- 
pending on the condition of the stomach rather 
than on the nature of the food. 


* “The refined luxuries of the table, besides enervating the body, 
poison that very pleasure they are intended to promote; for by soliciting 
the appetite, they exclude the greatest pleasure of taste, that which 
arises from the gratification.’’—Lorp KarmEs. 
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To participate without injury in such a latitude 
of enjoyment, however, it is indispensable that the 
organs of the body should, by persevering obe- 
dience to the laws of health, be brought into a 
state of such fixed temperature (if I may be allowed 
the expression) as to be able, by their own strength 
and activity, to repel improper substances that 
would otherwise endanger the functions of the 
stomach ; and thus at once maintain the relish for 
every variety of food, and qualify us to indulge it, 
not only with pleasurable consciousness, which 
constitutes feelings of health, but with full vigour 
of body to an advanced age. This enviable con- 
dition, however, can only be attained by an unva- 
rying conformity to our two internal monitors, the 
one in the mind and the other in the stomach; 
any attempt to arrive at it by other roads, will 
prove utterly abortive. I do not require unreason- 
able sacrifices. That things are abused, is no 
reason why their use should be foregone. All that 
I exact is, observance of such a medium between 
extremes in eating and drinking as will not be 
inconvenient to the rational man ;. which medium 
will admit of a very considerable latitude of enjoy- 
ment, so long as the stomach is kept in a healthy 
condition. 


A life regulated by nature, therefore, will remain 
undesired so long only as it remains untried ; 
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but, when once its advantages become fairly known, 
no consideration on earth will induce its relin- 
quishment ; and it will be as difficult to compel a 
wise man to abandon it, as it is to persuade a 
foolish one to make trial of it. 
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‘¢ Look round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good, or, knowing it, pursue !”’ 


—~_— 


Maw was not created weak and distempered ; nor 
do we learn from ancient history that he began to 
experience the attacks of disease till many centuries 
after his creation; but, on the contrary, that he 
attained an age far more advanced than we of the 
present generation ever attain to, and attained to 
it in the fullest enjoyment of health and vigour. 
What, then, is the cause of this unhappy change? 
And why does such a frightful army of diseases 
now assail us? To an observant mind the true 
answer will at once suggest itself; namely, a depar- 
turefrom the simplicity observed by our forefathers, 
and the adoption of an artificial mode of living in 
its room. 
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While men lived according to nature, and were 
strangers to excessive and irregular sensual indul- 
gences, the condition of their health required but 
little attention: they journeyed on to a green old 
age almost without experiencing any bodily disease. 
But time and custom have effected a complete re- 
volution in men’s habits of living: their natures 
have become so habituated to ease and luxury, 
that they easily persuade themselves that so long 
as glaring mischief does not instantly follow every 
breach of an organic law, and they do not imme- 
diately feel the ill effects of an irregular life, no 
harm can have been done. ‘They therefore per- 
severe in artificial modes of living, to the gradual 
destruction of their constitutions, and the inevitable 
curtailment of their existence, without seeming to 
be aware that they have rendered themselves liable 
to the imputation of luxury and indolence, in the 
strictest meaning of the terms. In the present 
enlightened age (however incredible it may appear) 
the evidence of men’s own senses seems to add 
but little weight to argument, and fails to convince’ 
them of the dangerous error into which they are 
daily falling ; nor is it till they are in good earnest 
deprived of health that they begin to think of it 
as a thing subject to vicissitude, and become really 
sensible of its worth.* 


* ‘¢ Man studies the nature of other animals and adapts his conduct to 
their constitution: himself alone he continues ignorant of and neglects.”’ 


ComBE. 
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Does it not almost baffle the power of imagination 
to conceive it possible, that that which so vitally 
affects the health and physical well-being of every © 
individual,should be disregarded by the community 
at large; that an almost total ignorance of the 
true means of preserving health should pervade all 
ranks of society ; and that, while even the smallest 
possible degree of health is possessed by them, 
they should treat as a matter of indifference the 
only means which ever did, or ever will, conduce 
to its preservation’ A bad state of health generally 
eriginates in trifling deviations from nature, too 
little, singly, to excite our alarm; but, by and by, 
so powerful is their influence, and deadly their 
effects, as to set all remedies at defiance. In some 
degree, therefore, we are the victims of a deception 
emanating from ourselves. If the art of preserving 
the health were as difficult as the acquisition of a 
knowledge of some branch of abstruse learning, 
the absence of a general knowledge of an art so 
inestimable would be ina great measure accounted 
for; but to our shame be it remembered, that the 
laws which regulate the animal economy are so few 
and simple, as to be easily remembered and under- 
stood even by achild ; and yet the tenour of men’s 
conduct, in general, bespeaks utter ignorance of 
the subject. Some, indeed, affect to regard 
attention to such matters as the mark of an inferior 
mind, fixing upon them an imputation of selfishness 
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and slavery, to which they consider no one ought 
to subject himself. But does not the dignity of 
our nature suffer a much greater degradation by 
the premature deaths and innumerable diseases 
of martyrs to luxurious habits and popular errors 
in our modes of living, who pass through life 
habitual invalids,—than by an undeviating adhe- 
rence to the paths of dietetic moderation, which 
would perpetuate health and length of life? It 
does really appear, then, that health is viewed as 
a mere ordinary enjoyment, so mechanical in 
itself, and so subservient to our will, as to right 
itself again without the slightest attention, how 
much soever it may have been abused. Happy 
would it be for men, could they but anticipate the 
punishment which this glaring and inexcusable © 
neglect of their own well-being is sure to bring 
upon them. 


The science of Physiology teaches us that the 
human body is a machine constructed upon phy- 
sical, chemical, and vital principles, so intimately 
combined, that it is impossible to understand the 
nature of one of these principles without a perfect 
knowledge of the others. €o wonderfully and 
fearfully are we made, that, at each step of our 
progress in the knowledge of ourselves, physically 
considered, our admiration of the skill with which 
the human frame is put together rises higher ; 
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but it is like a piece of complex mechanism, which 
requires to be managed with a care and attention 
proportioned to its complexity, since in that pro- 
portion it is more liable to derangement than 
machinery of a simpler construction. By nothing 
is that marvellous machine, the human body, so 
liable to be impeded in its movements and finally 
brought to a stand, as by the relaxation through 
indolence, or the overstraining through violence, 
of its springs: once let them lose their native 
elasticity, and it will be well if fatal consequences 
do not inevitably ensue. 


All our physical ailments may be traced to some 
one or more of the following causes :— 


Istly.—Jnactivity, including passive exercise, 
such as riding in a carriage, no mode of exercise 


having any title to the name which does not promote ; 


universal muscular exertion. 
2ndly.— Lying long in bed, living in hot rooms, 
and that absurd, unnatural, inconvenient, expensive, 


and suicidal habit, of turning day into night. 


3rdly.—The habitual respiration of exhausted 
and impure air. 


Athly.—Infrequent ablution of the entire body. 
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 BSthly.—Jnconstant or irregular perspiration, 
whether sensible or insensible. 


6thly.— The consumption of food rendered per- 
nicious in quality by the adulterations of cookery 
(a soft word for poisoning), including high sea- 
soning ; or exceeding in quantity the waste which 
it is required to repair. 


7thly.—Large and frequent potations of wine 
and spirits ; and, by consequence, inebriety. 


8thly.—The immoderate indulgence of any of 
the passions; and the least indulgence of bad 
passions, such as anger, revenge, &c.—and 


9thly.— The habit of swallowing drugs called 
medicine, whether spontaneously or by professional 
prescription. 


Upon each of these parents of disease, decay, 
and death, I shall have something to say; but 
their operation will be more clearly illustrated, if 
the ordinary routine of living, observed by-various 
classes of society, be first considered. 


Few of the titled and hereditarily rich in this 
country begin the day before it is half over. 
About noon we shall find them breakfasting upon 
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dainties designed rather to provoke than to satisfy 
an appetite. Then follows, but often not till the 
fictitious appetite created by the first meal has 
been appeased by a second, what is by courtesy 
called ‘‘ exercise,” consisting, during ‘‘ the season,” 
in a drive or ride round the Park, or through the 
fashionable end of the metropolis ; which morning 
ride takes place, perhaps, at three o’clock in the 
afternoon. About eight or nine, when prudent 
people are swallowing a light supper, preparatory 
to retiring for the night, our lords and ladies sit 
down to tables loaded with innumerable luxuries, 
all sorts of rich soups, meats under various dis- 
guises, sauces a la every country on the continent, 
compounds which it would puzzle a chemist to 
analyze, and ragouts and fricasees a thousand 
times moreconfounding thanOvid’sMetamorphoses. 
It may be, (though I confess I doubt it,) that 
everything on the table consists entirely of ingre- 
dients which, singly, and used in moderation, 
would be perfectly innocuous ; but that in the com- 
binations in which they are presented they are 
pernicious, and pernicious to the last degree, is 
what even a fashionable physician would not hesi- 
tate to acknowledge when his patients backs were 
turned. But the eating is not all. There are 
liquors almost as various as the dishes, and each 
of delicious flavour and potent quality. Indeed, 
it is as though the two branches of the feast were 
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in league together, so powerfully does each tend 
to help the other in subjecting the infatuated par- 
ticipants to their degrading and ruinous dominion. 


It would be difficult for any man, even though 
he were a tried member of the Temperance Society 
itself, to place himself under the influence of these 
accumulated temptations, and yet keep within the 
bounds of a healthful moderation. What excesses, 
then, may not be surmised of those who, disdaining 
the ordinary powers of the stomach, have exhausted 
all the arts of peptic persuasion for the mere plea- 
sure of stuffing themselves! But to proceed. 
Somewhat after midnight, the dinner table is de- 
serted for the rout. And what isa rout? Why, 
it is an immense crowd of men and women, closely 
packed in asuite of rooms heated to an unwholesome 
degree, and soon made hotter and more unwhole- 
some still by the respiration and perspiration of 
the steaming occupants, who take into their lungs 
what has been received and rejected innumerable 
times by the persons around them. After stewing 
thus in their own exhalations till sunrise, the ex- 
hausted votaries of fashion at last throw themselves 
upon their beds of down, in apartments from which 
the least breath of external air has most probably 
been studiously excluded, 


‘* As the pure breeze brought death upon its wings.’’ 


There they lie till noon again, and then perhaps 
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endeavour to effect a compromise with nature, by 
swallowing a dose of medicine by way of prepa- 
ration for repeating the same sad round of indul- 
gencies. 


Those classes in society who, though wealthy, 
have business to attend to, do not rise, nevertheless, 
till about nine or ten o'clock; and consequently 
breakfast is hastily dispatched, instead of being 
leisurely enjoyed, which it might be by rising 
somewhat earlier. The business of such persons 
is for the most part sedentary, occupying them, as 
the case may be, till four, five, or six o'clock. They 
then go home and dine, in which, after “the 
fatigues of the day,’ as they are pleased to term 
occupations involving not a particle of active 
exercise in the open air (the only hone to whet the 
edge of a natural appetite), they plead a right of 
indulgence ad libitum ; and, as, to the full extent of 
the means, they make a conscience of imitating 
titled people, they take care to supply themselves 
with the opportunity. 


‘¢ Dish nods at dish, each capon has its brother, 
And one tureen but just reflects the other.”’ 


Thus temptations are held out to such over-gorging 
as would sap the vigour of the best constitution 
that ever existed ; for provocatives which induce 
men to eat more who have already eaten enough, 
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are the most hasty conductors to the grave. But 
it is with these as with all other perversions in our 
modes of living: people view the present diet of 
good tables as any thing but gluttony, and, by 
keeping each other in countenance, confirm and 
spread the delusion. 


There are other classes who claim to be con- 
sidered strictly regular. These profess a perfect 
conformity to the dictates of nature. They will 
tell you that they enjoy very good health, with 
the exception of now and then a little head-ache, 
an occasional excess of bile, a slight bowel com- 
plaint, or just a touch of the gout,—all, they add, 
easily removed by medicine. But, if you inquire 
what they understand by the “ dictates of nature,” 
they will tell you that it means the taking of no 
more than four or five meals a day, including, 
should the appetite be otherwise unequal to so 
moderate a diet, a little stimulus! In drinking, 
these worthies are still more temperate; for 
they never get actually intoxicated! If you ask 
them when they rise, and at what time they 
retire to bed, they will assure you with an air 
that challenges your applause, that they seldom 
lie in bed after nine (which, it immediately occurs 
to you, if you be “an Israelite indeed,” includes, 
during the greater part of the year, many hours of 
brilliant sunshine), and that they invariably retire 
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soon after midnight! Exercise, according to their 
notions, consists either in a shaking in a suffocat- 
ine omnibus, or in a jolt upon horseback, or in a 
leisurely walk into the City and back, with a little 
rhubarb or blue pill now and then, to rectify 
irregularities! And this, according to them, is 
‘¢ living in conformity to nature!” when the fact is 
that in nearly every instance it is a transgression 
of her laws. With notions like these, however, 
do the bulk of mankind delude themselves and 
each other. Ifany thing, these five-meal-a-day* 
gentry are worse than either of the former. By 
so frequent an accession of food, the exquisitely 
delicate lacteals are overloaded, and a com- 
parative stop put to the vital circulation of the 
blood. 


_ Inmy opinion, two hearty meals, (namely, break- 
fast and dinner) are quite sufficient for one day. 
Those, however, who adhere to the ancient custom 
of dining at one, may take a light supper without 
detriment; but be it ever borne in mind, that to 
resort to any means of creating an artificial appe- 
tite, is a measure absolutely ruinous. The jaded 
organs, reacting upon the morbid stimulus, become 


* A physician inquiring of Bourdeloue what regimen of life he follow- 
ed, he replied, ‘‘ I make but one meal a day.’’ ‘Keep your secret,” said 
the doctor: ‘if you publish your plan, you will utterly ruin the practice 
of medicine.”’ 
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exhausted and are thus rendered (particularly 


when exercise is neglected) the sure though un- 
suspected causes of by far the greater number of 
diseases.. Happy are they who have the resolu- 
tion to abstain as soon as the faithful monitor 
within cries ‘‘ Hold—enough!” Every mouthful 
that is afterwards taken is not only superfluous, 
but injurious. | 


The immoderate use of wine, even though not 
amounting to intoxication, is the cause of many 
fatal diseases, by debilitating the digestive organs 
and enfeebling the powers of both body and mind. 
It is therefore highly improper to drink one glass 
more than is absolutely necessary to refresh and 
recruit the body previously exhausted by exercise 
or labour ; for wine and fermented liquors excite 
the action of the corporeal functions without sup- 
plying the consequent expenditure in an equal 
degree ; and in no case can those functions be 
urged above their accustomed and natural pitch 
without a correspondent degree of injurious de- 
pression succeeding. 


There cannot be a grosser transgression of the 
laws of the animal economy, than the habit of 
lying in bed in the morning after the sun has 
risen, and remaining up during the night, the 
season which nature has especially appointed for 
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repose. Both these unnatural practices are in an 
almost incalculable degree productive of debility 
and a variety of affections of the nervous system. 


Does it never occur to those who addict them- 
selves to these things, that mind and body are 
intimately connected, and that the energies of the 
former mainly depend upon the vigour of the 
latter? Surely they cannot know that the art of 
medicine, of which they think so highly, is to act 
partly on the one and partly on the other, and 
that the mind would seldom be diseased if the 
body remained in health. Nothing tends more to 
the disorder of the body than too much sleep, or 
the inversion of the ordained seasons of labour 
and rest. With regard to exercise, the same 
delusions prevail as with regard to early rising ; 
and persons resident in cities and large towns 
appear to consider the walk to and from the places 
of their avocations, sufficient exercise for the day, 
be the distance ever so trifling. When persons 
of habits such as these become sensible of the least 
disorder, as they very frequently must, they imme- 
diately betake themselves to medicine, instead of 
exercise, for relief; whereas, would they but be 
obedient to the laws of their organization, they 
would seldom experience derangement, or suffer 
pain. All necessity for any other doctor would be 
superseded. 
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In almost every particular wherein these 

classes profess to ‘‘ live according to nature,” they 

are in truth directly opposing her dictates, and are 

consequently committed to a line of conduct which 

will certainly bring down upon them disease, 
infirmity, and a premature termination of life. 


Is an apology demanded for calling upon men 
to make a stand against practices so evidently and 
extremely injurious, and to abandon customs and 
modes of living whose baleful train is daily swollen 
by diseases, with that worst form of disease— 
insanity; and by premature deaths, with that 
most shocking of premature deaths—suicide? 


But, so long as men with fatal covenant agree 
to keep the causes of these dreadful calamities out 
of sight, and so permit them to carry on their 
deadly operations unchecked, so long will the 
species remain a prey to their ravages. I would 
beg leave to remind those who think their health 
a matter for the sole consideration of their medical 
advisers, that, according to Professor Hoffman, 
late Physician to the King of Prussia, the province 
of the faculty is to effect the immediate cure of 
particular diseases, and not generally to prolong 
life; and that, as the honest physician frankly 
acknowledges, temporary restoration to health is 
frequently purchased, when medicine is the means, 
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with an abridgment of the term of existence. It 
has been objected that gratification and indulgence 
have become so interwoven with our composition, 
that persons cannot be induced, in any effectual 
degree, to alter their mode of living; and that 
civilised society, in its present constitution, will 
consent to a heavy sacrifice of health rather than 
relinquish inordinate sensual indulgences. My 
answer has invariably been, that to urge the 
general countenance of society, or the influence of 
deeply-rooted habit, as an apology for subscrib- 
ing to a palpable error, is utterly unworthy of a 
rational mind. 


EXERCISE. 


‘* By toil the flaccid nerves 
Grow strong, and gain a more compacted tone.”’ 


As man was created a powerful muscular being, 
destined to lead a life of physical activity, the 
Almighty Architect of the Universe has imposed 
upon him the necessity of pursuing it, as that 
without which he cannot finally insure the enjoy- 
ment of sound health, or maintain for any consi- 
derable time, or in any thing like perfection, the 
possession of his bodily or mental faculties. But 
the growth of civilization has exempted a portion 
of mankind from the necessity of bodily labour; 
and they have consequently become subject to the 
injury and decay of their powers arising from its 
disuse. To remedy this, modes of exercise have 
been invented; that is, voluntary but useless 
labour, serving no other end than that of preserving 
the muscles in action; and, when sufficiently active, 
it fully answers its end. But, unfortunately, the 
E 3 
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habits of modern society have substituted for the 
primeval condition of man a sort.of exercise which 
is, in fact, not exercise at all. It consists in putting 
the body in motion by means of external forces ; 
and, as those forces merely agitate the body and 
do not generally necessitate voluntary action, or, if 
they do, of a very partial description, I cannot 
dignify the motion produced with a higher name 
than passive exercise. Passive as a substitute for 
active exercise wholly fails of its design, the 
motion arising solely from without. We may 
except horse exercise, in which, however, the 
concurrence of voluntary motion is both slight 
and partial, none of those powers which are de- 
pendent on the will being called into action. Thus 
a large portion of the system is left entirely unem- 
ployed. At the same time, the motion itself is 
generally so slight that it can contribute but little 
to correct the evils arising from the full diet which 
is too often the custom of equestrians. The exer- 
cise required by the structure of the human frame 
is unknown, or not duly considered, by a large part 
of mankind; and the name is applied to actions 
which would formerly have been considered mere 
relaxation. 


In order, therefore, to arrive at a perfect com- 
prehension of the kind of exercise best adapted to 
maintain in that uninterrupted vigour so necessary 
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to health, the several organs of the human frame, 
I will briefly indicate the various duties which 
these organs have to perform; and I trust, that, 
after viewing them, and perceiving that their 
obstruction springs from ill-judged exercise, either 
as to kind, degree, or extent, none of my readers 
will remain indifferent to the precise nature and 
duration of the exercise adapted to promote the 
unimpeded and healthy working of the human 
system. The body must be excited to such 
action and reaction as will call forth the energies 
of every limb and muscle, and will preserve the 
flexibility of the joints. The tone and elasticity 
of the solids must by this means be sustained. The 
processes of respiration, secretion, absorption, and 
nutrition, must be kept alert. The abdominal 
viscera must be assisted by external motion to a 
degree that will accelerate the passage of the 
digested materials, and promote their absorption 
into the system without any deleterious admixture 
of rejected particles. The lungs must be expanded, 
and the pores of the skin kept open. Perspiration 
must be encouraged, the secretion of the bile 
promoted, the animal spirits exhilarated; and, 
lastly, the blood must be so propelled throughout 
the system, that by its perfect circulation, in its 
course through the smaller vessels and more 
distant parts of the body, it may be enabled to 
throw off those impurities which would otherwise 
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clog and retard the vital functions. Without a 
due performance of all these labours, pure un- 
alloyed health never has been, and never will be, 
attained; and uniform, daily, active exercise, if 
not the sole, is certainly the principal means 
of securing this inestimable blessing. Through 
deficiency of exercise all the functions languish, 
and the results become reversed. 


The next thing to be considered is the sort of 
exercise best calculated to effect this grand object, 
and to what extent it should be used. Where the 
necessity of bodily labour as the means of obtaining 
a livelihood does not exist, walking, riding on 
horseback or in carriages, fencing, gardening, 
rowing, skaiting, tennis, cricket, dumb _ bells, 
Indian sceptres, and various others, are the exer- 
cises generally resorted to ; and they are doubtless 
all in a greater or less degree beneficial. But of 
these,* walking is indisputably the most natural, ” 


* The late Dr. Uwins, in an excellent Essay on Exercise, says, ‘‘ It is 
but lately that I have come to the determination of resting my horse’s legs 
at the expense of my own, of passing no day, wet or fine, without devoting 
a considerable portion of it to the daily—labour, shall I say? no! daily 
delight of walking; and I carelessly encounter the questioning gossip of | 
observers :—‘ Pray,’ a bystander may say, ‘has Dr. Uwins laid down his 
carriage ?’ Even this, indeed, I should be tempted to do, did time and 
practice permit; for sure I feel, that many a stomach is made dyspeptic, 
many a temper is injured, and many an old age rendered miserable, by 


the employment of two horses and four wheels, instead of two legs which 
are always at command.’’ 
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effective, and salutary, and should be adopted by 
all who are in a state of health not too much 
impaired to endure it. It is indeed admitted to 
be that which most equally and most completely 
exercises every part of the system, even the most 
minute. The most troublesome disorders have 
frequently been cured by peace in this 
aRkites of exercise. 


Next to walking, [deem riding on horseback 
' most beneficial and salubrious; and, being some- 
what less fatiguing, it is well adapted to those in 
an ordinary state of health, or whose constitution 
is naturally weak, as it agitates the viscera; but | 
am bound, at the same time, to observe, that those 
who, take all their exercise on horseback lose a 
material portion of the advantage of exercising the 
lower limbs, which hang motionless. Riding in 
carriages scarcely deserves the name of exercise ; 
and the more confined the vehicle is, the worse 
does it become, even to the invalid. It may, 
indeed, serve to stir the spirits a little in the abso- 
lutely infirm, but can contribute nothing to the 
benefit of the body, and therefore does not merit 
the smallest attention. 


Exercises, as means of amusement, may all be 
excellent; but walking in the open air in order 
that the respiration may duly assist the digestive 
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functions, till the nervous impulse is in full and 
harmonious operation, best answers the purposes 
of nature; and the exercise taken before breakfast 
is worth all that can be taken afterwards. The 
distance, daily, (subject to no interruption,) should 
never fall short of five or six miles, and may with 
benefit be extended to double that number. In 
fact, every mile we walk beyond that distance 
carries us so much farther from the sources of dis- 
ease, and adds something to nature’s powers. 
This easy and beneficial exercise is, | am sorry to 
say, very much neglected, although in every per- 
son's power; in short, the age has become so 
addicted to idleness, that all species of amusement 
not requiring muscular exertion obtain the prefer- 
ence. Some of the higher classes appear to regard 
walking as degrading to their dignity, because it 
reduces them to the same corporeal level with the 
poorest of their fellow-creatures. When, therefore, 
they condescend to tread the surface of the earth, 
they move along with little exertion, lest they 
should be confounded with the vulgar. 


‘¢So much they scorn the crowd, that, if the throng 
By chance go right, they purposely go wrong ;” 


and thus deprive themselves of all the benefit their 
health might derive from walking. To those who 
have long indulged in inactivity, a walk of five or 
six miles appears a labour too great to be encoun- 
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tered, and suited only to common labourers who 
have no other means of procuring a livelihood than 
by bodily exertion. . Indeed, by all classes above 
the rank of mechanics, bodily labour seems to be 
accounted a sort of punishment, or at least a great 
degradation to their assumed importance. It is in 
vain for such persons to allege, that exercise, when 
violent, becomes dangerous ; for walking is by no 
means a violent exercise. It is the most uniform, 
and therefore beneficial, that can be taken, provided 
it be not carried beyond the strength and powers 
of the person taking it. It is not necessary that 
any person should have recourse to very violent 
exercise for the sake of health; and it might even 
be better to avoid that which would bring on imme- 
diate perspiration or great fatigue and exhaustion; 
for over-action, no less than long inaction, impairs 
the energy of the bodily organs, and excess of 
exercise without a succeeding period for repose 
is unfavourable to digestion. 


Corpulency is in most instances occasioned by 
want of exercise and excess of food, and is not 
generally, as is erroneously supposed, the effect of 
constitutional predisposition; for exercise operates 
so powerfully on the abdominal viscera in pro- 
moting the secretion of the bile, that, if followed 
rigidly up, it will almost always prevent corpu- 
lency as well as supersede the necessity of taking 
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medicine for the cure of disease. It is therefore as _ 
extraordinary as it is true, that so many persons 
should have recourse to medicine in preference to 
exercise, and should appear to feel more satisfaction 
at the removal of disease by that means,* though 
the other would not only have removed it more 
effectually, and without that after-prejudice to the 
system which many fashionable medicines entail ; 
but, if it had been resorted to in time, would most 
probably have prevented it altogether. 


Excess of food promotes, of course, inordinate 
nutrition, thus laying the foundation of by far the 
greater portion of human maladies, and counter- 
acting the sources of real enjoyment. Apoplexy, 
indeed, more frequently arises from overloading 
the stomach, drinking fermented liquors, and 
neglecting exercise, than from all other causes put 
together. It,is recorded in all the annals of health, 
that the longest livers invariably engaged, to the 
very last, in active exercise in the open air, as 
much as possible, and were proverbial for early 
rising. Their ability to do this, at very advanced 
ages, may, at first sight, appear extraordinary; but 
a little inquiry into the means of longevity, would 
soon discover that it would have been a wonder 
if the Methusalahs, the Parrs, and the Cornaros, had 


* «There is no such thing as a permanently strengthening medicine.”’ 
Dr. Rep. 
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all obtained such extraordinary length of years by 
any other means. 


It is foolishly imagined that females do not 
require active exercise, but that passive exercise is 
better adapted to their weak frames. It must be 
admitted, that, by compliance with the luxurious 
and indolent habits of modern life, women have 
brought themselves into a weak state.* And why 
has this come to pass? Because they would not 
deny themselves the luxury of reclining on sofas, 
lounging in easy chairs, sleeping on beds of down 
for several hours beyond the time required by 
nature for repose, enveloped in corrupted air which 
they respire over and over again, (every crevice in 
the room, in many cases, being carefully closed,) 
and riding in carriages so skillfully hung, and so 
well cushioned, as nearly to destroy the sense of 
motion! Thus they are bound with what Akenside 
terms 


‘¢ The silken fetters of delicious ease.” 


The female part of our species stand, according 
to their degree, in as much need as the male, of 
the aid of active exercise to preserve them in 


* The following is Gay’s description of a country girl, as a contrast 
with the delicate and luxurious :— 
‘‘ She never feels the spleen’s imagined pains, 
Nor melancholy stagnates in her veins ; 
She never loses life in thoughtless ease, 
Nor on the velvet couch invites disease.” 
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health ; and yet they consider it sufficient if they — 
walk a few paces before dinner, and not even that 
every day in the week. If once in a month they 
make a tour of the neighbouring shops, they con- 
ceive they have that day done wonders. To go 
beyond this, they must have a carriage ; the fatigue 
of walking a mile or two would be quite over- 
powering ; and, besides, it would -be ungenteel ! 
I do not hesitate to say, that no female, be she 
who she may, can secure the blessing of sound 
health, unless she take daily exercise in the open 
air, by walking at least three or four miles; and 
those who fancy this labour may be safely dispensed 
with, and act accordingly, will find themselves 
sadly deceived in the end. I therefore most 
earnestly call upon the whole sex to shake off the 
habits of indolence which they have too long 
practised ; and I venture to hope that the example 
of the most illustrious lady in the land will prevent 
my invocations from being wholly unheeded. 


The delicacy of the constitution of women 
peculiarly requires them to shun every thing that 
has an enfeebling tendency, and to court every 
means of invigoration. Let me ask my fair readers 
whether they really think that a walk in the open 
air in the middle of the day would be more cal- 
culated to injure their frames, than frequent expo- 
sure to the damp air of midnight, or the east wind 
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at the same season, their persons clad, or rather 
half-clad, in the flimsy costume of fashionable life, 
facetiously called ‘full dress,” and just issuing 
from apartments heated to a hot-house tempera- 
ture? We frequently hear of women in indigent 
circumstances, suffering for want of clothing ; but 
here we see the wealthy voluntarily placing them- 
selves in the same situation. 


While on the subject of clothing, I cannot re- 
frain from observing, that many females do them- 
selves irreparable injury by wearing tight vest- 
ments on the upper part of the body, and especi- 
ally those absurd things called stays. How is it 
possible that the functions of the stomach and 
bowels can be duly performed in such confine- 
ment? The slightest knowledge of the laws of the 
animal economy would convince our mothers, that 
this encasing the body in garments which shackle 
every movement of the muscles, must retard the 
developement of the frame, besides generating un- 
natural heat, causing an inordinate compression 
of the cutaneous vessels, and confining the insen- 
sible perspiration ; all which tend to elicit any dor- 
mant predisposition to disease of the lungs, so pre- 
valent in the present day. 


I will not attempt to dispute the supremacy of 
fashion in female attire; but, perhaps, without 
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disregarding it altogether, it might, nevertheless, 
for the sake of preserving health, be so arranged 
as that every movement of the»body should cause 
a stimulating friction of the skin by that portion 
of the dress which is next to it. In fact, the whole 
dress should be so loose, as to afford free play to 
the vascular circulation ; for otherwise bad conse- 
quences will most certainly ensue. 


Some females sink into a state of nervousness, 
simply from failing to exercise their intellectual 
faculties ; and 


‘With all the tricks 
That idleness has ever yet contrived, 
To fill the void of an unfurnished brain,” 


become a prey to what they call ennui. An 
even flow of spirits is only to be obtained and 
preserved by means of imperative employment and 
unvarying active exercise in the open air; and, as 
a stimulus, | may here observe, that no instance 
can be found of an idler having attained to a re- 
markably great age. One of the greatest perils 
arising from the neglect of uniform exercise, is, 
that the food daily taken cannot be duly expelled. 
Thus it happens that what is eaten one day inter- 
feres with what is eaten the next: neither portion 
is perfectly digested, the functions are kept in a 
perpetual state of excitement, the blood-vessels 
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are loaded with deleterious matter, and the whole 
system labours under oppression. It is but just 
to remark, however, that, if the stomach be in full 
vigour so as to furnish the necessary supply of 
gastric juice, no harm will follow; but, without a 
life of unerring regularity, this state of exact order 
cannot be expected. The labour which nature 
requires us to undergo is certainly perpetual ; but 
the question is, for whom do we labour? Is it not 
for ourselves? are not we exclusively the recipi- 
ents of the benefits which accrue? Besides, can 
we preserve the body in health without it? and is 
not health essential to happiness? In ancient times 
labour and exercise were practised by all classes 
of persons, for the express purpose of improving 
and consolidating health. Hippocrates informs 
us that the philosophers of that age regarded 
exercise as the most effectual means of securing 
health. Gardening was the delight of Homer, 
Horace, and Virgil. 


The quantity of food ought to bear a certain 
proportion to the exercise taken. The man who 
is habituated to labour, or who invariably takes 
active exercise in the open air, requires ampler 
meals than the indolent or sedentary. Stimulating 
sauces may indeed create an artificial appetite for 
delicacies ; but labour and exercise are the only 
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natural stimulants,* and these give a relish to the 
commonest and coarsest fare. 


But in order to the full attainment of the bene- 
fits of exercise, it should be entered upon with 
alacrity and cheerfulness ; for when attended to with 
a feeling of reluctance, or from a mere sense of 
duty, it is not half so beneficial. Many give way 
to inactivity, till they become utterly incapable of 
taking the exercise requisite for their health, even 
when disposed. Some of these apologise for their 
indolence, by alleging the urgency of their occu- 
pations, which will not allow them time for exer- 
cise. It is a species of imposture that they are 
thus practising upon themselves; for no man’s 
business is so mightily pressing, but if he chose 
he might rescue from it the slender portion of time 
sufficient for exercise. 


If any thing were wanted to prove the import- 
ance of walking exercise, let a person in the con- 
stant habit of taking it, omit it for a day or two, 
and he will find his usual sound and tranquil 
sleep desert him. 


* Dumoulin, a celebrated physician, being at the point of death, and 
surrounded by his medical friends lamenting his loss, ‘‘ Gentlemen,” said 
he, ‘‘I leave behind me three able physicians:’’ urged by all present to 
name them (for each fancied himself one of the number), he replied, ~ 
“« Exercise, Water, and Regimen,” 
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Not only is health injured by the total disuse of 
exercise, but also by diminishing the portion taken. 
There should be no deviation from the just mea- 
sure, as no success can be insured in the recovery 
of health, or in the correction of bad habits, with- 
out the most vigilant caution against a relapse into 
irregularity. The new rules once adopted must be 
observed with a determined spirit, and the altered 
mode of living pursued with firmness and con- 
stancy. We must not expect effects apart from 
the operation of correspondent causes, and the 
diligent use of prescribed means: 


There is a debauchery of inaction as well as re- 
pletion. A person may sit and lie down too long, 
as well as eat and drink to excess; and, of the 
two, inactivity is perhaps attended - with the 
greater dangers. The mischief occasioned by 
abstinence from exercise, cannot be compensated 
by any other abstinence, however salutary. It is 
the fate of almost every passion when it has passed 
the bounds prescribed by nature, to counteract the 
object for which it was given. Gymnastics, re- 
cently so much in vogue, were, in some of the 
feats inculcated, completely at variance with the 
design of the bodily organization. Those drag- 
gings, distortions, and stretchings of the ligaments 
and blood vessels, which they rendered necessary, 
could only be endured: at the imminent hazard of 
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inducing aneurism, ruptures, and other evils, and 
were, therefore, as being out of the order of nature, 
to be most severely reprehended. Upon the 
whole, therefore, this discarded system is not to 
be regretted. | 


Some persons think to secure firm health by 
residing a few miles out of town. These are 
bankers, merchants, men in public offices, wealthy 
tradesmen, and others. Now, in the first place, 
they seldom, if ever, think of walking to and from 
town. In general, they rise between eight and 
nine o'clock, breakfast, step into their own car- 
riages, or a close omnibus, and are whirled away 
into town. There they remain for half a dozen 
hours perhaps, in a sitting posture. Returning 
to their homes in the same manner as they left 
them, they sit down to dinner, spend the evening 
in the drawing-room, and then retire to rest. 
Thus, for the most part, all the exercise these per- 
sons take is a few strides at their own habitations, 
and at their places of business. What can be said 
for this inconsiderateness in such persons, who are 
commonly remarkable for clear intellects, and 
evince a sound judgment enough in every thing 
else? If they would for once bestow a tithe of 
the time they every day devote to the study of the 
influence of the Carlist movements on Spanish 
bonds, on the subject under consideration, they 
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would be convinced that every human being re- 
quires powerful active exercise to secure health. 
Those who in this manner practically forget that 
the Creator has endowed them with a locomotive 
faculty and muscular energies, may not immedi- 
ately feel the ill effects of their indolence; but 
their existence is not more certain as a fact, than 
this as a consequence, that their latter years will 
be embittered by the inevitable results. The mea- 
sure they have taken to obtain sound health, will 
be worse than nugatory, till it is combined with 
active exercise. o thoroughly am I persuaded 
of this, that I hesitate not to assert, that those who 
are obliged constantly to reside within the pre- 
cincts of the metropolis, and who consequently 
are subject to the injurious tendency of confined 
air and various pernicious effluvia, which they 
must continually respire, have nevertheless, if they 
steadily conform to the rules here laid down, 
(more particularly if they embrace every oppor- 
tunity of emerging from the confines of the City, ) 
a far better prospect of securing sound health and 
length of life, than those who reside in the open 
country, but neglect active exercise. 
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‘¢ Falsely luxurious, will not man awake, 
And, springing from tbe bed of sloth, enjoy 
‘The cool, the fragrant, and the silent hour.’’ 


Or all the evils which spring from intemperance 
at table, none contributes more to shorten life than 
the habit such indulgence induces of keeping un- 
timely hours, and consequently of lying late in 
the morning. This habit is of itself sufficient to 
destroy the strongest constitution, though the de- 
structiveness of its tendency may not be at first 
perceptible. The advances of weakness and dis- 
ease in such a case may be very gradual; but they 
are very certain, and, if not timely stopped, will 
ultimately disorder and derange all the functions 


upon which life depends. 


In cases of this description, the progress of 
disease resembles the lapse of time as indicated 
by the hour-hand of a clock. It moves so stealthily 
that the sharpest eye cannot detect its acts of mo- 
tion. The fact that it has moved can only be 
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discovered at comparatively long intervals; and 
then it is but too evident. There is another point 
of resemblance. The wheel of time cannot be 
turned back ; and diseases of slow and insidious 
growth are proportionately difficult of cure. 


But there are two classes of persons to whom the 
appeal on early rising applies :—those who, because 
they retire after midnight, are in bed after day- 
light; and those who, though they retire early, 
lie late. Itis hard to say which of the two are 
the more censurable ; but the conduct of the latter 
is the more unaccountable. 


‘* For is there ought in sleep can charm the wise, 
To lie in dead oblivion, losing half 
The fleeting moments of too short a life?” 


And yet three-fourths of the inhabitants of this 
country lie fast asleep for several hours in broad 
day-light.. While it is continually in men’s mouths 
that ‘life is short,’ does it never occur to them 
that they themselves make it much shorter? One 
would think it was not short enough! By giving 
to sleep two hours more than nature requires, we 
actually cut off the seventh part of our existence. 
Were we to redeem this portion of time, we should 
lengthen our lives in two ways :—first, by the 
mere addition of time redeemed ; and secondly, 
by the extension of our whole period of existence 
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consequent upon the increased health and strength 
to which we should attain. A moderate degree 
of sleep recruits the energies of nature, and gives." 
fresh vigour both to the body and the mind; but 
sleep in excess stupefies the one and enfeebles the 
other, debasing the whole character of man. 


Karly rising essentially contributes to the highest 
enjoyments of which a man is capable. No man 
can adequately describe the pleasures of the early 
morning. How fresh and sweet is the air!— 
How soft the landscape !—How glorious the rising 
sun !—How full and yet how calm the flow of the 
spirits, which these pure delights naturally diffuse 
through the frame! In fact, whether we regard 
the body or the mind, nothing contributes so 
greatly to health as the practice of early rising. 
The morning air, 


‘¢ The balmy breeze of incense-breathing morn,” 


has a peculiar tendency to brace and invigorate 
the entire system; indeed, what has been said 
respecting prosperity in life may be said with 
much greater truth respecting health and longevity, 
that they were never attained by any man who 
was not in the habit of rising at an early hour. 


To the oft-repeated question, “ What portion 
of time ought to be devoted to sleep?” I would 
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reply, As much as nature requires, and no more. 
But nature has been so completely lost sight of in 
the unnatural habits of civilized life, that it is 
somewhat difficult to determine what are its de- 
mands on this or any other point. Some say that 
four hours’ sleep is sufficient, others six, and 
others again eight or nine. For my own part, I 
think six hours’ sleep amply sufficient for a person 
in sound health; but weak and sickly persons, 
whose slumbers are short and broken, may certainly 
be allowed to remain in bed somewhat longer—say, 
till the several portions of their interrupted sleep 
amount to six hours. After paying strict atten- 
tion to the subject for some years, I conclude that 
from six to seven hours are sufficient for all con- 
stitutions whose natural vigour remains unimpair- 
ed; and that, beyond these limits, sleep, instead of 
recruiting the strength, is decidedly prejudicial, 
and that in a high degree, though the mischief be 
not immediately apparent. Most nervous com- 
plaints arise from too much sleep. Lying in bed 
too long without sleeping, is also injurious by 
causing a relaxation of the fibres, and consequently 
diminishing the strength and elasticity of the frame. 


“© Who would in such a gloomy state remain 
Longer than nature craves ?”’ 


A person of a full habit and inclined to corpulency, 
who sleeps more than six or seven hours, exposes 
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himself to the risk of apoplexy, the primary causes 
of which are,—too much sleep,—too much eating, 
—and too little exercise; and yet, as if they 
viewed this awful calamity, which terminates life 
in an instant, with absolute indifference, we see 
multitudes daily hurrying on in the very paths 
which directly lead to the frightful precipice. So 
fatally fascinating is the influence of fashion and 
refinement, so insanely do men purchase a mo- 
ment’s immediate gratification at the cost of life 
itself. Those who, whether from necessity or in- 
clination, regularly take abundant exercise, are 
seldom heard to complain of passing restless 
nights; but, on the contrary, such persons generally 
fall asleep immediately on getting into bed, seldom 
awakinge before the accustomed hour of rising, 
when they jump up renovated and _ refreshed 
indeed. No degree of exercise which does not 
completely exhaust the active powers, can contri- 
bute to restlessness. 


It is urged by those who delight in midnight 
revels,* that, if they were to retire early, they 
would be deprived of half their amusements, and 
shut out from refined and fashionable society. 
This must be admitted; but will they persist in 


* «By a strange inversion of the animal economy, we are ready to 
sleep when we have the most need to be awake; and we go to bed just 
when we might arise with the bes advantage.”’—CowPreEr. 
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preferring a life of frivolity and dissipation, termi- 
nating too soon in disease and death, to the vigo- 
rous and jocund health springing from regularity 
of life, because the attainment of that inestimable 
blessing involves the sacrifice of a few worthless 
connections ¢ 


Speedily discovering that it is as impossible to 
procure sound sleep without exercise as it is to 
take exercise without strength, and yet finding 
that sleep is necessary to man, the indolent and 
voluptuous have recourse to opium and other dele- 
terious substances for the purpose of procuring 
that rest which their sensual life denies them. 
If there be a crime against nature, it is surely this. 
When sleep, which: she has bountifully provided 
to restore the exhausted strength of the body, and 
afford a respite to the labours of the mind, is within 
the power of all who will have recourse to exer- 
cise ; how ungrateful to his Maker must that man 
be, who, rather than submit to a little bodily exer- 
tion, flies to pernicious drugs for a transient en- 
joyment of that blessing—or, rather, the shadow 
of that blessing—which the due exertion of his 
natural powers would daily insure him, and with- 
out which, 


“The vigour sinks, the habit melts away, 
The cheerful, pure and animated bloom, 
Dies from the face with squalid atrophy 
Devoured.”’ 
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Unless we rise with the sun all the year round, 
we can have but an imperfect idea of the pleasures 
of existence ; we cannot experience those inward 
joys, those sweet sensations, and sublime senti- 
ments of gratitude, which arise from feeling life 
renewed again within us, and seeing the bright 
face of nature come forth again from under the 
dark veil of night, and observing all creation ani- 
mated with new life, and rejoicing at the return 
of day. ket those infatuated beings who invert 
the seasons and have no moral perception of these 
almost unspeakable enjoyments, hold up sucha 
life to ridicule, as in the stanza below,* if they 
please ; but sooner or later they will have reason 
to regret their folly. Those who thus reverse the 
order of nature, are reduced to the necessity of re- 
lying wholly upon medicine for the regulation of 
their health. But they rely upon a spear, or at 
best a broken reed. The very medicine that 
cures disease, frequently shortens life; so nearly 
does the health which the physician can confer, 
resemble the gratifications by which sickness itself 


* ¢¢ What silly old men our fathers were, 

What stupid lives they led ! 

They rose with the sun, they dined at noon, 
And at nine they went to bed, 

Their day began by break of morn, 
But ours begins at dark ; 

And they never in carriages closed rode out, 
To take the air in the park.”’ 
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is incurred, reminding us of the trite proverb, that 
‘<the remedy is as bad as the disease.” Who was 
ever preserved in sound health by means of medi- 
cine exclusively ?—And could such an instance 
be adduced, is it not much better to prevent, than 
to cure ? 


Let every man who sincerely wishes to acquire 
the habit of early rising, persevere in the practice 
for a short time, and he will find it become so 
easy,“ as to partake more of the nature of instinct 
than of habit; and it will be far more difficult to him 
to lie beyond the accustomed hour, than to rise on 
its arrival. 


Persons in firm health cannot give way to a 
more destructive habit than indulgence in sleep 
during the day: it is an absolute perversion of 
nature, and, by anticipating the appointed season 
of rest, unfits us for its enjoyment. The luxury 
of sleeping on a bed of down is proverbial ; but, 
however agreeable, it is opposed to nature, and 


* Frederick the Great, having found himself otherwise incapable of 
overcoming his natural repugnance to get out of bed, ordered one of his 
domestics to rouse him every morning at four o’clock, and to apply a wet 
towel to his face, if necessary, to force him up,—on pain, in case of neg- 
lecting this duty, of being condemned to serve as a private soldier—for 
life! This expedient completely succeeded, and the practice of rising early 
soon acquired the force of habit, to which the extraordinary exploits of 
this most eminent person may in a great measure be attributed. 
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productive of many evils. It induces undue relax- 
ation, and creates an unnatural heat, so injurious 
as often to occasion those dreadful maladies, the 
gravel and the stone. MHorse-hair mattresses are 
perhaps the most healthful couches. Hard beds 
afford the only means of resting the body, without 
at the same time debilitating it. The celebrated 
Locke says, ‘‘ Being buried every night in feathers, 
melts and dissolves the body, is often the cause of 
weakness, and is the forerunner of an early 
grave.” 


AIR. 


‘© Behold the labourer of the glebe, who toils 
In dust, in rain, in cold, and sultry skies ! 
Save but the grain from mildews and the flood, 
Nought anxious he what sickly stars ascend : 
He knows no laws by Msculapius given, 
He studies none.”’ 


MAN is constituted capable of encountering every 
vicissitude of weather and variation of climate, of 
digesting every species of food, and of performing 
almost any degree of bodily labour, so long as 
he observes certain rules which are calculated to 
sustain the stomach in the full possession of its 
powers. This may in general be accomplished 
by moderation in food and by fearless exposure to 
the weather in all its changes, at least till expe- 
rience warns us that we can no longer endure it 
without incurring positive injury. 


We should inure ourselves betimes to the sudden 
changes of our inconstant clime; but this we 
never can with our present efleminacy. We must 
cease to live in rooms heated by enormous fires, 
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and defended from the smallest breath of external 
air ; we must renounce our close carriages for the 
horse’s back, or, better still, our own feet ; we 
must take the cold instead of the warm bath; we 
must not surround our beds with curtains (a custom 
now too prevalent), and we must give up adapting 
our dress to every trifling alteration in the weather ; 
we must habituate ourselves to rooms of a low 
temperature, taking active exercise in the open 
air, particularly in the colder months, and braving 
with indifference, at all times, the inclemencies 


of the seasons. 


Air, by reason of itsextreme subtlety and weight, 
penetrates into and mingles with every part of the 
body, and by its elasticity gives an intestine motion 
to all the fluids, and a lively spring to all the fibres 
which promote the circulation. As it is, therefore, 
the principal moving cause of all the fluids and 
solids of the human body, we ought, as far as lies 
in our power, to be exceedingly careful in choosing 


a healthy air. 


In this country, the pressure of the atmosphere 
very suddenly varies; and, according to the varia- 
tion, the vessels of the body are as suddenly either 
contracted or expanded. We abound in fogs, 
which greatly impair the tone and elasticity of our 
fibres, injure the substance of the blood, and 
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vitiate all the humours. If we would guard against 
these evil tendencies, therefore, we must accustom 
ourselves to endure the vicissitudes of our climate. 
We have only to preserve ourselves from extremes, 
not from every trifling variation. 


A bed-room cannot be too airy; yet, in direct 
violation of the fundamental laws of respiration, 
we surround our beds with heavy curtains, as if 
for the express purpose of confining the impure 
air, thus counteracting all the advantages of a_ 
spacious apartment. One-third part of our exist- 
ence, and in many cases more, is passed in our 
bed-rooms: ought we not, then, to adopt measures 
for expelling, instead of preserving, the insidious 
influence of impure air, rendered so by being im- 
pregnated with the noxious effluvia of hot and 
putrescent vapours exhaled from our bodies? Do 
we not sleep with doors closed for hours together, 
and not unfrequently without the usual channels 
of ventilation? Nay, do we not even study to 
obstruct the free ingress of the external atmosphere? 
It should be remembered, that the same air cannot 
enter the lungs more than four times without 
carrying with it properties hostile to the principles 
of life. A moment’s consideration of the state in 
which the air must be that is confined all night 
within bed-curtains, and is respired innumerable 
times, will explain how it is that we rise in the 
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morning with pale and emaciated faces. It is of 
much greater importance to preserve a current of 
air in the bed-room than in the drawing-room. 


The oxygen of a gallon of air, it is calculated, 
is consumed by one person each minute; if, there- 
fore, our ordinary rooms are not furnished with 
some means whereby the air may be constantly 
renewed,* they will ina very short time be charged 
with a fluid unfit for respiration. A lighted candle 
is found to require about the same quantity of oxy- 
gen in the same time, which evinces the evil of burn- 
ing allnight. These facts show how essential it is to 
have our rooms, and particularly our bed-rooms, 
thoroughly ventilated. In advising the abolition 
of bed-curtains, I am well aware that I expose 
myself to heavy censures, especially from the 
female part of the community ; but my duty is to 
point out what is essential to health, and to de- 
nounce what is inimical to it. I confess it to be 
a strong denunciation, but it is true to the very 
letter. 


The unhealthiness of cities and large towns 
arises principally from the narrowness of the 


* Dr, Arbuthnot said that ‘‘ three thousand human beings living within 
the compass of an acre of ground would make an atmosphere of their 
own steam about seventy-one feet high, which, if not carried away by 
winds, would turn pestiferous in a moment.”’ 
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streets and the closeness of the buildings. The 
free current of the air is impeded; and, being thus 
confined, it soon becomes loaded with unwhole- 
some particles. The evil is aggravated by the vast 
quantities of smoke issuing from so many thousands 
of chimneys, and incorporating itself with the air. 
It is made still worse by the effluvia from cess- 
pools and drains, and from innumerable uncleanli- 
nesses and nuisances of every description, exposed 
in the open air. There remain to be added the 
number of unhealthy trades, and, recently, that 
worst of all nuisances, the escape of the nauseous 
gas from the pipes, both by day and by night, the 
danger of which is doubled when it is introduced 
into the interior of our houses ; for, although the 
carbonated hydrogen (which is a deadly poison) 
is somewhat diluted, still it has a baneful effect 
upon the nerves. Considering these ingredients, — 
the citizen may well be assured, 


**Tt is not air 
That from a thousand lungs reeks back to thine, 
Sated with exhalations, rank and fell, 


The spoil of dung-hills, and the putrid thaw 
Of nature.” 


Many of the immense multitudes who labour for 
their subsistence in the metropolis and other large 
cities and towns, and who are consequently under 
the necessity of living in them, submit to the dis- 
advantages of their condition, as though it were 
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impossible to counteract them. I myself am an 
instance of the erroneous character of such con- 
clusions: for a long series of years I resided in 
London, and was sedentarily employed; but, 
convinced that inactivity, and the perpetual respi- 
ration of contaminated air, must be prejudicial to 
health, I resolved to pass all the time I could in 
pure air. I therefore rose early in the morning, 
and either rode or walked as far into the country 
as time would permit, repeating the exercise after 
my daily occupation. Continuing this wholesome 
practice without interruption, 1 soon found my 
health as sound and uninterrupted as it could have 
been had I resided altogether out of town. 


The unhealthiness of large towns appears in the 
cramped growth of trees, shrubs, and flowers, 
when planted in London gardens. Nothing, of 
course, can prevent them from exhibiting their 
natural luxuriance but the insalubrity of the atmo- 
sphere ; for, though tended with the utmost care, 
planted in the richest soil, supplied with excellent 
manure, and disposed in the most favourable aspect, 
they nevertheless languish and decay. 


BATHING. 


‘““ Even from the body’s purity, the mind 
Receives a secret sympathetic aid.””,—THomson. 


THE indifference of the inhabitants of this country, 
so cleanly in many respects, and so fond of com- 
fort, to that most effective means of preserving 
health and prolonging life, bathing, is as much to 
be wondered at as to be deplored. It was not so 
in ancient times. The Mosaic laws enjoined fre- 
quent bathing. In Egypt the means of total ablu- 
tion are provided for at the public expense. The 
Romans had a high opinion of the benefit of the 
practice. From Fabricius we learn that in Rome 
itself there were no fewer than eight hundred and 
fifty-six public baths, many of which were of such 
immense size as that eight hundred persons might 
bathe in each of them at once. Why are not public 
baths as numerous in this great metropolis, and, in- 
deed, in due proportion, in all large towns? Want of 
G3 
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such conveniences is a disgrace to a country like 
ours. Were the sympathetic influence of the 
functions of the skin over the interior organs gene- 
rally known, or would people take the trouble to 
inquire into the origin of cutaneous diseases, they 
would then learn that what purity of heart is to 
the mind, that is cleanliness to the body. Bath- 
ing is uniformly recommended by the faculty as 
a remedy in many diseases; but its utility as a 
remedy is as nothing compared with its powerful 
preventive agency. Bathing is, perhaps, the best 
preservative of a strong constitution ; and yet how 
few have recourse to it, unless it be prescribed by 
the physician, for the restoration of impaired 


health. 


Much evil has resulted from the prevalent no- 
tion that bathing is not beneficial to all persons. 
Hearing this asserted, many persons have been 
led to regard it as even positively dangerous ; but 
the fact is, that, a very few peculiar cases excepted, 
bathing is of essential service to all persons ; 
bracing the nerves, renovating as it were the mind 
and spirits, invigorating the whole frame, and 
giving to the entire system an unspeakable sense 
of “refreshing.” A convincing proof of its bene- 
ficial tendency is seen in the cheerfulness, activity, 
and ease, which are its invariable and immediate 
effects. The skin being the outlet of one of the 
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most important secretions, it is obvious that its 
pores should be kept perpetually open, and en- 
tirely free from obstruction. Now, this can be 
effected by no means so readily, or so completely, 
as by frequent ablutions ; and no form of ablution 
is so effectual as bathing. When it is recollected 
that in order to health the insensible perspiration 
daily thrown off from the body ought to equal in 
amount all the other excrementitious matter put 
together, the essential importance of habitual bath- 
ing will be at once appreciated. It will be still 
further manifest from the consideration that con- 
centrated animal efiluvia form a very active 
poison, which, if permitted to remain on the sur- 
face of the skin, will be re-absorbed, and must of 
course act with destructive effect upon the system. 
Sponging the feet with cold water every morning, 
winter and summer, is a most beneficial practice ; 
and once a week at least the whole body should 
undergo a similar ablution: attention to this rule 
is of material importance to the maintenance of a 
sound and robust state of health. 


No excuse can be alleged for the exclusion of 
baths from the habitations of the wealthy ; and 
the expense of the establishment of institutions 
for the purification by water of the poorer classes, 
insuring, as it would, an incalculable diminution 
of disease, might be defrayed out of the savings 
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which would accrue from the diminished necessity 
for medicinal asylums and hospitals. Wherever 
bathing becomes a frequent and general custom, 
there it may reasonably be concluded that many 
fevers and other diseases are washed away. 


PERSPIRATION AND SKIN. 


PERSPIRATION, whether sensible or insensible, 
is one of those discharges which in due proportion 
must be constantly maintained to insure health. 
The necessary extent of these exhalations is very 
great. A healthy person taking a proper degree 
of exercise, will lose, by means of insensible pers- 
piration, rather more than three pounds in the 
course of four-and-twenty hours. While this im- 
mense discharge is regularly kept up, the body is 
exempt from almost all disease; but the moment it 
ceases, or is obstructed, we become extremely 
liable to the most dangerous attacks. It is abso- 
lutely necessary to the preservation of health, that 
the system should be relieved by this means in the 
proportion I have indicated. It therefore behoves 
every one to inform himself how a due discharge* 
from the skin can be maintained. 


* Sanctorius, after thirty years’ daily experience, came to the conclu- 
sion, that five out of every eight pounds of substances taken into the 
system, passed out of it by way of the skin. 
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If we were to view the human body with a 
proper glass, Dr. Cheyne observes, “it would 
appear with an atmosphere quite round it like the 
steam of a boiling pot.” The most frequent inter- 
ruptions of this essential excretion arise from 
want of active exercise in the open air, eating too 
much, and bathing too seldom; to which may be 
added, sudden transitions from heat tocold. The 
utility of exercise in promoting perspiration is 
self-evident ; but it may not be useless to remark, 
that its good effects extend beyond the period 
during which it is taken; for, by giving a fresh 
impulse to the entire system, it exhilarates the 
spirits, and thus, while stimulating all the func- 
tions of the body, exerts a more especial power 
over those of the skin. So much, indeed, is this the 
case, that the insensible, no less than the sensible 
perspiration proceeds in exact proportion to the 
degree of exercise taken. It is not quite so obvious — 
in what manner excess of food obstructs this not 
only “unavoidable,” but also unnecessary ‘‘ ex- 
pense of life.” It is clear, however, that an in- 
crease of food implies an increase of the dis- 
charges ; but then, there is no corresponding en- 
largement of the vessels for that purpose: conse- 
quently, the surplus matter is retained in the system, 
and the same bad effects ensue as in the case of 
one who, though he had not exceeded the bounds 
of moderation in diet, had not sustained the ordi- 
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- nary loss by perspiration. And besides, the un- 
due stimulus attending on too liberal a supply of 
nutriment generates a feverish heat, which ope- 
rates as a direct obstruction to the progress of 
insensible perspiration. But the most immediate 
obstruction to perspiration is sudden exposure to 
cold air. It acts upon the skin by hastily closing 
its pores, which refuse to re-open, although after- 
wards subjected to a warmer atmosphere. The 
skin consequently becomes utterly incapable of 
throwing off any more perspirable matter, which, 
retiring upon the system, becomes the source of 
fevers, and other most dangerous disorders. 
Gradual exposure to cold air is not attended by 
this perilous effect: for a time, it diminishes the 
quantity of perspiration; but it does not entirely 
close up the skin, whose opening pores immedi- 
ately respond to the genial influence of a milder 
atmosphere. 

To avoid and counteract irregularities in this 
most important part of the economy of health, no 
means are so effectual as the adoption of a regular 
plan of life, with a resolution never to deviate from 
it. We should devote certain hours to exercise, 
we should prescribe fixed limits to diet, and ap- 
point regular times for ablution; and, as to the 
danger of sudden changes of temperature, we 
should inure ourselves to them by degrees, that in 
process of time the body may become proof against 
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the injurious influence of greater and more sudden 
transitions. 


The constant changes of our inconstant clime 
furnish a strong argument for this practice. We 
cannot control nature in this respect, therefore we 
must accommodate ourselves to its peculiarities. 
Flannel, by its gentle stimulus, has the effect of 
keeping the pores in a state the most favourable to 
perspiration, which also being absorbed by the 
flannel, passes off, leaving the skin dry and warm. 
The case is very different with linen: when vio- 
lent perspirations take place, it appears rather to 
retain them in the form of water, clogging the 
pores of the skin, and producing a most unpleasant 
chilling sensation. A flannel shirt, therefore, is 
much better calculated to afford protection from 
the chances of taking cold, than a linen one; and 
flannel in general, next the skin, must be acknow- 
ledged to be a very great preservative of health ; 
but, as it so quickly imbibes the exhalations of 
the body, it should be very frequently changed. 


MEATS. 


‘** Tf thou well observe 
The rule of not too much, by temperance taught, 
In what thou eat’st and drink’st, seeking from thence 
Due nourishment, not gluttonous delight.”’ 


Tue true source of gratification in eating lies not 
in the food being rendered savoury by the luxuri- 
ous arts of cookery, but in the nice sensibility of 
the nerves of taste, which, whetted by a proper 
degree of bodily labour in the open air and by 
early rising, communicate its flavour to the mind. 
To the natural enjoyment of food many remain 
total strangers. The gourmand knows nothing of 
those exquisite delights which the active and 
temperate man realises at his meals. When the 
appetite proceeds exclusively from natural causes, © 
the stomach is ina fit state to receive any thing 
which air, earth, or ocean produces: nothing will 
be hurtful so long as due regard is had to quantity 
and cookery; and in this state we can partake of 
the most simple dish with alacrity, discarding the 
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aid of foreign excitement. When, through indo- 
lence and intemperance, the appetite requires to 
be excited by tonics, stomachics, and the like, 
what follows? This artificial desire for food exists 
no longer than these incentives continue to act, 
and then leaves the stomach to digest the discordant 
mass with which it has enticed it to encumber 
itself. The food too is prepared with a view to 
meet this unnatural appetite; and thus the mischief 
of deleterious substances is added to that of excess. 
So much, however, are we the slaves of custom, that 
we almost lose the power even of distinguishing 
between the sickly cravings produced by artificial 
means and the original healthful impulses of 
nature. 


The great end of modern cookery seems to be, 
to prepare food in such a manner as to destroy 
the very sensation which tells us that we have 
eaten enough, a sensation which nature has im- 
planted within us as a check upon our appetites. 
Whatever has the effect of impairing this sensation, 
is as destructive to health as can well be imagined. 
The art of irritating the appetite beyond its active 

tone, is neither more nor less than a conspiracy 
to poison ; for 
“Such various foods, though harmless each alone, 


Each other violate ;”’ 


and could the effects caused by such means be 
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accurately ascertained, they would make no incon- 
siderable figure, I am sure, in the Bills of Mortality. 


Have we not daily proof of the interruption and 
disturbance of all our nobler faculties, caused by 
such intemperance? When the stomach has re- 
ceived an additional load, is it not long before we 
again recover our healthy feelings? Are not our 
very senses benumbed, our memories obscured, 
and our whole systems prostrated and (if I may so 
say) lethargized? Genius disdains an alliance with 
artificial excitement, and talent is not discernible 
under the effects of gluttony and drunkenness, nor 
can reason, in such a state, act with its wonted 
courage. It may be asked, has nature implanted 
in us desires only to be resisted; and provided 
food agreeable to our palates only to be rejected ? 
Are not these inclinations her dictates? Deny us 
their gratification, and you unfit us for existence. 
Plausible as all this may appear, I think it may 
be satisfactorily set aside. A taste for indulgences 
is indeed implanted in us; and persons whose 
strength of body has been maintained by a rigid 
adherence to the rules of nature, may, from their 
stomachs not being urged beyond their active tone, 
be gratified, not only with ecstacy, but with ad- 
vantage ; but that nature never designed our palate 
for unlimited indulgences, or the fruits of the earth 
for unmeasured consumption, is clear from the 
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necessity we find of calling in the aid of art, when we 
have acquired habits of immoderate indulgence. 


Those who pique themselves on their wisdom 
and discretion, studiously avoid partaking of any 
substances which they suppose to be at all dele- 
terious ; and still these very persons will often eat 
and drink to excess. And yet no malignant qua- 
lity in food can be more destructive to health, than 
food itself when taken to excess? No description 
of food is of so mild and innocent a nature, but, 
when consumed in too great quantities, it becomes 
exceedingly inimical to the organs of digestion ; nor 
ought we to infer, that, because each one of a great 
variety of substances equally contributes to our 
sustenance, they may all be taken indiscriminately, 
or in any number, at the same time. In allusion 
to superfluities, medical philosophers indeed main- 
tain, that what is not necessary as food and drink, 
taken into the body is absolutely detrimental. 

“*Swinish gluttony : 
Ne’er looks to heaven amidst his gorgeous feast, 


But with besotted, base ingratitude, 
Crams, and blasphemes his feeder,” 


By the arts of cookery, and the too frequent 
and too copious use of wine, the appetite is unna- 
turally stimulated. The stomach is wholly inca- 
pable of sustaining the burden imposed upon it ; 
and the digestive powers, after vain attempts to 
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perform their task, sink under the effort. Need 
we wonder that diseases should ensue, and life be 
shortened? By the transforming influence of our 
depraved customs, things the most wholesome in 
themselves are rendered dangerous through incon- 
gruous associations or undue indulgence; and the 
gifts in the use of which a bountiful Providence 
designed ‘“‘ with long life to satisfy us,” are trans- 
muted by our own folly and wickedness into 
instruments for our destruetion. 


It thus appears that the human constitution is 
injured or preserved in proportion to the use made 
of the means of supporting life, including under 
that term appetite as well as food. He who will 
eat nothing which has not previously undergone a 
process by which it has been rendered detrimental 
or who depends upon drugs for an appetite, 
may, however paradoxical it sound, be said to 
support life by means which are destructive of it. 
Such persons, I cannot refrain from saying, are 
unworthy to hold rank with rational beings. That 
man alone can be said to be worthy of the name, 
who eats that he may live, and not he who lives 
that he may eat : his appetite is created by nature, 
and so tempered by regularity, that he can sit in 
the midst of luxuries without suffering himself to 
be tempted by them, and preserve moderation 
when surrounded by profusion. 

H 


VEGETABLE FOOD. 


For centuries it has been, and it still is, a subject 
of controversy amongst the learned, whether animal 
or vegetable food is best for man. The fruits of 
the earth, it is quite clear, were originally his only 
food ; it is equally certain, however, that in very 
early times the Almighty permitted the slaying of 
animals for food. This appears from the following 
Divine mandate-—“‘ Every moving thing that liveth 
shall be meat for you: even as the green herb, 
have I given you all these things.”’ Nevertheless, 
the most eminent writers of antiquity agree that 
the first generations of men abstained from eating 
flesh. This golden age (first mentioned by Hesiod) 
is more beautifully described by Ovid :— 


“The teeming earth, yet guiltless of the plough, 
And unprovoked, did fruitful stores allow ; 
Content with food which nature freely bred, 
On wilding and on strawberries they fed : 
Kernels and bramble-berries gave the rest ; 
And falling acorns furnished out a feast.” 


Or, as the inimitable Thomson expresses it : 
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‘* The food of man, 
While yet he lived in innocence, and told 
A length of golden years; unfleshed in blood, 
A stranger to the savage arts of life, 
Death, rapine, carnage, surfeit, and disease, 
The lord, and not the tyrant, of the world.’’ 


Pythagoras, the Samian philosopher, appears 
also to have condemned the use of animal food, 
and rigidly enforced universal moderation and 
temperance. 


It is at least certain, that animal food, to the 
exclusion of vegetables, has a tendency to render 
the body liable to putrefaction. Man could not 
therefore long exist entirely upon flesh; but there 
are well-known examples to prove, that he can 
exist solely on vegetable food, without incurring 
any danger or injurious effects whatever, except, 
occasionally, trifling affections of the stomach, 
never extending to the systemg enerally. The inter- 
mixture of vegetables corrects the putrefactive ten- 
dency of animal food ; and perhaps, upon the whole, 
a combination of the two is most conducive to 
health and the prolongation of life. 


Age, constitution, and habits, however, should 
be taken into consideration in determining upon 
diet, in which we ought not to observe a rigid 
uniformity, at least not for any considerable 
time. 

H 2 


BEVERAGE. 


—_ 


‘‘ We curse not wine—the vile excess we blame.’ 


THe sympathetic excitement produced by con-— 
vivial wine-drinking ought not to be confounded _ 
with the glow of well-principled friendship and 
affection, which does notexpire like the other, short- 
lived effect of a temporary stimulus. The wine- 
drinker, no doubt, realises seasons of seemingly 
generous emotion, and feels in excellent humour 
with himzelf and every one around him; but 
these adscititious feelings are speedily succeeded 
by weary hours of depression and disgust. If we 
strike the balance of enjoyment between a devotee 
to the bottle and one who uses it sparingly, we 
shall find it to be decidedly in favour of the tem- 
perate man. The excessive use of wine has been 
productive of great evils; but the most fatal art 
ever invented, is that of distillation. Thousands 
of our fellow-creatures have already fallen sacri- 
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fices to the liquid fire, as ardent spirits have been 
aptly styled, and thousands more are now languish- 
ing in disease which can be traced to no other 
source. It would be conferring a vast benefit 
were the proposal of the celebrated Hanway 
adopted in reference to this bane of the working 
classes: “ I would. propose that it should be sold 
only in quart bottles, sealed up with the King’s 
seal, with a very high duty, and never sold with- 
out being mixed with a strong emetic.” 


Indeed, to drink too much liquid of whatever 
kind, impoverishes the blood. It likewise tends 
by too great a dilutation, to weaken the alimentary 
fluids, hastening the food unnaturally in its course, 
and occasioning relaxation of the urinary and 


other passages. 


To drink when we are not thirsty, can obviously 
afford us no real refreshment. The glass should 
never be pressed upon any one: a man might just 
as rationally insist upon his guests swallowing as 
much beef and other viands as he himself, as make 
it obligatory upon them to drink glass for glass as 
much as he. 


From copious potations of strong liquors, mad- 
ness not unfrequently ensues. Persons at all 
disposed to febrile affections would do well to 
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abstain entirely from wine. They should at least 
limit themselves to very small quantities, and never 
taste without previously taking exercise. The 
practice of drinking whole bottles* of wine after: 
dinner is very censurable. To healthy persons 
even it cannot but be hurtful. How much more 
to those whose health is infirm! I will not say 
that he who lives according to nature, walking in 
the. open air from at least five to ten miles daily, 
and rising with the sun, may not drink two or 
three glasses of good wine with his dinner; but 
even that small quantity would be highly injurious 
to a man of contrary habits. In indolent and in- 
active persons, it would inflame the blood, take 
away appetite, weaken the digestive powers, and 
probably superinduce the most inveterate diseases. 


I am afraid we are not much wiser in this 
matter than our more immediate ancestors ; for, 
though we have discarded some of the objection- 
able items in their hospitality, we have unfortu- 
nately supplied the place of them by others almost 
equally pernicious. They used to present their 
guests with a glass of spirits after particular 


* “T never heard,” observes Lord Burleigh to his son, ‘ praise as- 
cribed to a drunkard, but for bearing of his drink, which is a commenda- 
tion for a brewer’s horse or a drayman, rather than a gentleman,”’ 
ABschines having commended Philip of Macedon, as a man that would 
drink freely, Demosthenes replied, ‘“‘that it was a good quality in a 
sponge, but not in a human being.” 
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courses at dinner. This injurious custom we have 
exploded; but we take wine with our meals. 
How many soever may be at table, we deem it 
the height of ill-breeding in any gentleman to 
omit pledging himself in wine to each one of the 
other guests, and that, too, before the cloth is re- 
moved. In support of this absurd practice, it has 
been alleged that wine assists digestion. No plea 
could be more unfortunate; for the fact is that 
wine has the effect of hardening the food, and 
rendering it less digestible. How can it be other- 
wise, seeing that the wines commonly consumed 
in this country are adulterated with large quan- 
tities of brandy ? 


WATER, 


“* Nothing like simple element dilutes 
The food, or gives the chyle so soon to flow. 
But where the stomach, indolent and cold, 
Toys with its duty, animate with wine 
The insipid stream ; though golden Ceres yields 
A more voluptuous, a more sprightly draught ; 
Perhaps more active.” 


ConsIDERING the exhaustion and debility that 
in the end succeed to the large quantities of sti- 
mulating drinks taken by men in general, it ought 
to be received as a strong argument in favour of 
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water as a beverage, that it is free from stimulating 
properties, —a circumstance which not only makes 
it innocent, but adapts it to the constitution of 
man in all its varieties. Some, indeed, have had 
the boldness to allege that water is unfit to drink; 
but, were that really the case, they ought at any » 
rate to inform us in what way it is prejudicial. 
Ihave paid special attention to the matter; and 
my investigations have resulted in a thorough con- 
viction, that there is no foundation for the vulgar 
notion that water will not agree with certain con- 
stitutions or that it is less favourable to the pro- 
cess of digestion, than the various fermented and 
distilled liquors which are habitually drunk. 
There is this to be said on the side of water-drink- 
ing, that it is the invariable beverage of all the 
lower animals. It is also clear that pure water 
has the effect of bracing the digestive organs, and 
preventing that class of disorders of which acrid 
humours and plethora are the ostensible causes. 
There cannot be produced a well-authenticated 
instance in which health has been ruined, or life 
endangered, by the habit of drinking pure water. 
Of course, I exclude such imprudent persons as, to 
allay the thirst which attends a feverish state of 
the blood, swallow cold water in immoderate 
quantities. That practice is undoubtedly repre- 
hensible, and ought to be carefully guarded 
against. I refer to those who drink water where 
others drink beer, wine, or spirits. | 
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Nothing will quench thirst so readily or so 
effectually as water, which also is quite adequate 
to the due supply of the waste which the blood 
and the juices continually sustain. All scientific 
men agree in pronouncing it to afford the best 
means of dissolving and diluting solid food ; and, 
unlike the various compounds substituted for it, 
so far from diminishing the vigour of the stomach, 
it rather strengthens the tone of that organ. Wine 
is of course more exhilarating than water; but 
then, it causes fermentation in the stomach, thereby 
retarding, instead of promoting, the concoction 
and assimilation of its other contents. ‘Pure 
water, observes that excellent physician Hoffman, 
“is the fittest drink for persons of all ages and 
temperaments, and, of all the productions of nature 
or art, comes the nearest to that universal remedy 
so much sought after by mankind, but never 
hitherto discovered.” 


CHINA TEA 


Is so favourite a beverage with the English peo- 
ple of all classes, from the highest to the humblest, 
and it has besides so many advocates amongst 
medical authorities, that I am afraid my animad- 
versions on the subject will scarcely be heeded. 
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It is no easy matter to convince people that what 
they like is bad, especially when they can quote 
books in its defence. In tea, however, there is no 
nutriment, which alone ought to exclude it from 
professed meals, at all events. But I go further, 
and maintain that it is not simply useless, but, if 
habitually used, is absolutely hurtful. If I be 
reminded that tea is a stomachic, I reply that its 
tonic properties are counterbalanced by its sedative 
qualities, which tend to destroy nervous sensibility. 
When concentrated by distillation, it becomes, 
as has been proved by Doctors Smith, Lettsom, 
and several others, a poison so powerful as to kill 
insects and other animals, and to throw even a 
dog into violent convulsions. This testimony has 
been confirmed by Dr. Jones, Dr. Cullen, and others, 
who attribute the prevalence of indigestion in this 
country, in a great measure, to the use of strong 
tea. It has been ascertained that carbonate of 
copper is employed to give a fine colour to the 
leaves, and carbonate of copper is at all events a 
deadly poison; but the leaves themselves in their 
natural state, before the oil they contain is dissi- 
pated by drying, are considered unwholesome 
even by the cultivators of the plant in China. 


INEBRIETY. 


‘* And in the tempting bowl 
Of poisoned nectar sweet oblivion swill.’’ 


DRUNKENNESsS is at once the most destructive and 
disgraceful of vices. Other vices injure the health 
and abbreviate life; and some also tend to debase 
the mind; but this, while most certainly ruinous 
to the strongest constitution, not only debases the 
mind, but actually deprives those who practise it 
of the use of their reason, and reduces them to the 
level of brutes in understanding and _ ferocity. 
Incapacitating for exertion, it defeats the best-laid 
schemes and brightest prospects of worldly ad- 
vancement. It also kills the affections ; and, while 
disabling its unhappy thralls from being useful 
even to themselves, brings them under the exclusive 
influence of selfish considerations. It is true that 
habitual inebriety may not produce acute disease ; 
but those who are addicted to it rarely escape 
chronic affections, which are so obstinate as seldom 
to admit of a perfect cure. Many persons imagine 
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that, if they restrict themselves to such a portion 
of wine or other liquor as proves exhilarating to 
the spirits, they do that which improves instead of 
injuring the health; and with most of those who 
can afford it, this is a daily practice. Such persons 
have fallen into a dangerous mistake. Nature does 
not require, but rather abhors, the stimulus of 
alcohol: she wants no more nutriment than will 
compensate for the waste to which she is subject ; 
and any surplus, whether in food or drink, must 
necessarily be proportionately hurtful. Even those 
who are careful to cease from drinking when they 
become what is technically termed ‘‘ fresh” or 
half-drunk, expose themselves to the gradual loss 
of the acuteness of the senses, involving irreparable 
injury to the appetite and the powers of digestion ; 
and they may be considered peculiarly fortunate 
if they do not finally, through preternatural excite- 
ment of the brain, weaken the foundation of the 
intellectual faculties. 


Many members of the medical profession have 
laid it down that systematic drunkards ought not 
to be urged to make a sudden leap from indulgence 
to abstinence, but that the change should be 
accomplished by degrees. But if such habits are 
absolutely injurious, as they are admitted to be, 
then what reason can be advanced for hesitating 
to abandon them at once? The voice of experience 
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is in support of this method of cure. It is inva- 
riably found to be far more conducive to a speedy 
restoration of health, to root out the cause of 
malady with a resolute hand, than to pare it down 
by little and little. So great a dread had the 
Spartans of intoxication, and yet so distrustful were 
they of the force of mere reason and argument, 
that they used to make their slaves drunk, and 
exhibit them in that state to their youth, by way 
of exciting in them a disgust of the debasing vice. 
But it is as ruinous as it is hateful. The youthful 
tippler soon begins to experience the evil conse- 
quences of his addiction to the bottle: his appetite 
fails, his strength declines, his flesh pines away : 
when he ought to be all spirits and elasticity, he 
is overtaken by the infirmities of age; and death 
surprises him in what ought to be the meridian 
of life. 


The extensive prevalence of dram-drinking* 
among the poorer orders of society, is one of the 
most deplorable signs of our times. The swal- 
lowing of raw spirits, especially (which is too 
frequently the case) when the stomach contains 
no food, must obviously be so fatally injurious to 


* «Drink and be mad—’tis then your country bids ! 
Gloriously drunk, obey th’ important call ; 
Her cause demands the assistance of your throats; 
Ye all can swallow, and she asks no more.”’ 
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the digestive organs, as to merit for the instrument 
of such deadly effects the designation of liquid 
fire. It is not very long since, in dissecting the body 
of aman at one of the hospitals, it was found, that, 
while the other viscera presented a healthy ap- 
pearance, the liver was entirely consumed by 
means of ardent spirits. We see equally clear 
evidences of their destructive tendency in living 
subjects. The mechanics and day-labourers of our 
own times are not to be compared, in point of 
strength, with those classes as they existed half a 
century ago; and the deterioration is altogether 
owing to the habitual use of ardent spirits. 


In proportion as the use of intoxicating liquors* 
has increased, morality has always been found to 
decline. Wine and luxury undermined the foun- 
dations of Roman greatness. The army of Hannibal 
was subdued apparently by the arms of Scipio ; 
but the wines of Capua were the real cause of its 


* A late Writer says the true definition of poison is any substance 
which, when taken into the system, has the effeet of disordering some 
one or more of the actions which make up the sum of life, and which, 
if taken in sufficient quantity, will destroy life itself, Is not this definition 
strictly true of ardent spirits? They have the effect of disordering the 
nervous system to so great a degree as to produce intoxication, exciting 
the brain sometimes to madness, always to folly, and quickening the 
pulse to a preternatural degree. Is not this to disorder the functions of 
life? And, if taken in sufficient quantity, will they not destroy life alto- 
gether? They will! Wherein, then, do spirits differ from poison? 
Only in the dose. 


i 
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defeat. It was in the fumes of wine that Alexander 
slew Clytus, (the saviour of his own life,) and then 
set fire to the palace of Persepolis ; and that same 
‘¢ Alexander the Great” died of drunkenness in 
the thirty-third year of his age. Justice to the 
ancients, however, demands from us the admission, 
that there were those amongst them who viewed 
this degrading vice in its proper light. Such 
were the Nervii, who held that wine made men 
cowardly and effeminate. Of the Spartans I have 
already spoken. The Indians, with a just per- 
ception of its flagitious character, considered it 
a kind of madness. In what light the great 
Poet of Greece regarded intoxication may be 
seen from numerous examples. In the ninth book 
of the Odyssey, Polyphemus is represented as 


being deprived of sight during the temporary 
oblivion produced by wine: 


‘‘He greedy grasped the heavy bowl, 
Thrice drained, and poured the deluge on his soul.”’ 
iin starel ate ‘¢ Then nodding with the fumes of wine, 
Dropt his huge head, and, snoring, lay supine.” 
‘¢ Then forth the vengeful instrument I bring, 
Urged by some present god, they swift let fall 
The pointed torment on the visual ball.”’ 


In the tenth book, the tragical end of Elpenor 
is thus described : 


« Meee aadee Vie <i ctehe ‘¢ A vulgar soul 
Born but to banquet and to drain the bowl ; 
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He hot and careless, on a turret’s height, 

With sleep repaired the long debauch of night ; 
The sudden tumult stirred him where he lay, 

And down he hastened, but forgot his way, 

Full headlong from the roof the sleeper fell, 

And snapped the spinal joint, and waked in hell.”’ 


In the twenty-second book of the Odyssey, 
Antinous himself, who had reproached Ulysses for 
his insolence, as caused by wine, dies with the 
intoxicating bowl in his hands : 

‘* High in his hands he reared the golden bowl, 
E’en then to drain it, lengthened out his breath, 
Changed to the deep, the bitter draught of death: 


Full through his throat Ulysses’ weapon past, 
And pierced the neck—he falls, and breathes his last.’’ 


DIGESTION 


AND 


INDIGESTION. 


* But (except 
Amid the mingling mass of fish and fowl, 
And boiled and baked, you hesitate by which 
You sunk oppressed, or whether not by all), 
Taught by experience, soon you may discern 
What pleases, what offends.” 


TuE smallest particle of matter at variance with 
the springs of animal existence, cannot remain in 
the system without injury. It is to this cause that 
diseases in general may be traced. The human 
body is so constituted, that its powers of action 
and resistance act reciprocally: neither the one nor 
the other can permanently obtain the ascendancy, 
and the maintenance of the balance between them 
results in that happy state called health. All 
men, therefore, ought to have clear general no- 
tions on the subject of digestion. A minute know- 
ledge of this important branch of the science of 
health is hardly attainable by the general reader, 
I 
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and would prove but of very little use were it at- 
tained. It is the office of food to supply the con- 
tinual waste of the body. When received into the 
stomach, it is soon converted into a substance 
technically called chyme: solution is the name 
given to this part of the digestive process. When 
the chyme has attained a suitable consistency, it 
passes into the intestines, where the nutritious 
portion is separated, and, being formed into chyle, 
passes onward, till transformed into blood. A 
complete explanation of the mechanism of nutri- 
tion, however, cannot be given, because we cannot 
ascertain precisely how each organ operates upon 
the aliment with which it is brought in contact, 
nor in what manner the ultimate absorption of the 
nutriment is effected, so as to render it in fact an 
integral portion of the body. The sensation de- 
nominated hunger, is, in reality, the irritation 
caused by the gastric juice, a fluid exuding from 
the sides of the stomach, which experiments have 
proved to be the essential means of digestion. 


When the stomach is empty, this fluid acts upon 
the nerves of that organ, and thus produces the 
sensation of hunger. Digestion is promoted by 
several other fluids provided for that purpose, as 
saliva, intestinal bile, and pancreatic. This im- 
portant operation consists of two distinct processes, 
solution and assimilation. Solution, as I have 
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; 


already stated, takes place in the stomach. Assi- 
milation follows, and consists in the separation of 
the nutritious portions of the chyme, which in the 
form of chyle are taken up by the absorbent ves- 
sels and united with the blood. Thus we see that 
by assimilation the aliment is (if I may so say) 
animalized ; on which account animal food has 
been held to be more digestible than vegetable, 
bearing as it does a closer analogy to our own na- 
ture. It is an error to suppose that the more we 
eat the sooner shall we be refreshed. Beyond 
certain limits, the result will be the very reverse ; 
for, if the powers of digestion be overtasked, a sense 
of oppression, instead of refreshment, will take 
place; and, what is worse, some portion of the 
surplus food will probably remain unassimilated, 
in which case derangement will ensue, and the 
benevolent purposes of nature be frustrated. 
Many persons suppose that the ease of the stomach 
is adequately consulted by avoiding food of a 
coarse description, and such as in itself is acknow- 
ledged to be difficult of digestion. This is an 
egregious error. If the digestive organs require 
a diet expressly prepared for them, it is because 
we have perverted them. The hardy countryman 
digests all sorts of food, however condensed and 
solid, from many of which the stomach of the lux- 
urious citizen recoils. What is the cause of so 
strange a difference? The cause is in the respec- 
Lie 
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tive habits of the individuals. The countryman 
~ takes plenty of active exercise, rises with the sun, 
retires early, breathes a pure air, and leads a life 
of undeviating regularity. The bon-vivant of the 
City is inactive, or at least substitutes passive for 
active exercise, lies till noon, goes to bed when 
the rustic is getting up, breathes a contaminated 
atmosphere, often aggravated by the application 
of artificial heat. 


Spices and savoury stimulants are hindrances 
to digestion. The reason is, that they stimulate 
the bowels too much, causing the food to pass 
unassimilated through the alimentary canal at too 
rapid a rate to permit the absorbents to perform 
their proper office. Hence frequent interruptions 
of tranquil repose; 


‘¢ Dreams are fed 
From rising fumes of indigested food.”—DnrynbeEn. 


Mastication helps digestion very materially. It 
was a saying with the ancients, that he who did 
not chew well was an enemy to his own life. 
The intimate connection between digestion and 
the process called sanguification, which means the 
conversion of the food into blood : the due regula- 
tion—nay, the perfect unison of the organs by 
which it is effected, should be an object of our 
closest attention. Medical authorities differ in 
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opinion as tothe primary cause of digestion. 
Hippocrates and Empedocles held that it was 
putridity. Galen and his disciples inferred that 
it was occasioned by heat. Grew and Santarelli 
were of opinion that the spirits accruing from the 
nerves of the stomach, were the means of digestion. 
Pringle and Macbride agreed in concluding it to 
be a fermentative process. Cheselden attributed 
it to some unknown menstruum. Spallanzani and 
Reaumur proved that menstruum to be the gastric 
juice. 


In whatever the digestive process may consist, 
it is clear that the aid of heat, moisture, and mo- 
tion, isnecessary to its accomplishment. 


Enough, too, has been ascertained on the subject 
for the purposes of health. Diseases may for the 
most part be cured in their incipient stages, by 
the judicious application of aperients ; for regu- 
larity in relieving the bowels lies at the very 
foundation of health and long life. 


THE PASSIONS. 


*‘ While choler works, good friend, you may be wrong, 
Distrust yourself, and sleep before you fight ; 
’Tis not too late to-morrow to be brave ; 
If honour bids to-morrow kill or die.”’>—ARMsTRONG. 


A FRETFUL and uneven temper is calculated to 
derange the whole animal economy ; for none of 
the functions of the body proceeds with regularity 
and uniformity unless the mind enjoy a state of 
tranquillity ; nor does any thing contribute more 
to the prolongation of life, than a perpetual equa- 
nimity and cheerfulness of disposition. 


“¢ Tis the great art of life to manage well 
The restless mind.” 


A man may be ever so moderate in his diet, and 
regular in his exercise, yet, if he yield to the 
influence of violent and saturnine passions and 
affections, he may sustain an injufy that will more 
than counter-balance all the good derived from 
the moderation and government of his appetites. 
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On the other hand, the soundness of the body con- 
tributes essentially to the soundness of the mind ; 
for 


‘* Mutually they need each other’s aid.” 


There are some persons, who, by dwelling too 
much on gloomy subjects, receive impressions of 
religion very unfavourable to their tranquillity ; 
and which, by acting forcibly on their imaginations, 
produce an excitement bordering on insanity, in 
the injurious tendency of which the body never 
fails to participate. True religion, however, does 
not occasion terror ; but is, on the contrary, calcu- 
lated to fill the mind with that tranquillity which 
will support it under every affliction that can befal. 


Grief, indeed, in which term I include all forms 
of mental depression, is one of the most destructive 
of the passions. Its effects are always in some 
degree injurious ; and, when it sinks deep into the 
mind, it generally proves fatal. It is wrong to 
suppose that we ought to withdraw from the world, 
or from business, when afflictions assai] us. Must 
it not be apparent, that, when the mind has nothing 
but calamities to meditate upon, it will be liable 
to be overwhelmed, and sink under the load ? 


‘¢ What need a man forestall his date of grief, 
And run to meet what he would most avoid ?” 
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It is but too certain that many an excellent con- 
stitution has been totally ruined by family mis- 
fortunes ; and 


‘** Grief alone destroys what time awhile would spare.” 


INDIGENCE 


AND 


WEALTH. 


He who, in these luxurious times, either inherits 
riches, or obtains them by his own exertions, is 
scarcely to be envied, except by those who have 
acquired much proficiency in the arts of self- 
knowledge and self-government. More than 
ordinary strength of mind is requisite to enable 
him to preserve the mastery over the numerous 
temptations to injurious indulgence which are 
thus placed within his reach. The possession of 
wealth* would seem to be incompatible with the 
preservation of health: it leads almost invariably 
to habits of indolence and sensuality, which, once 
confirmed, are scarcely ever -broken, and never 
without great difficulty. Those of whom such 
habits get possession, generally fall their victims. 
“‘ In wealth like this, 


I always wish to be extremely poor.”—Horace. 


* “Tf you would be well, live upon sixpence a day, and earn it.” 
Aphorism of the late Mr. ABERNETHY. 
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It is true that those placed in the more humble 
walks of life, are just as prone as the rich to de- 
part from nature; yet, having fewer opportunities, 
they do not indulge so frequently, nor in so dan- 
gerous a degree; and to those of them who pos- 
sess the requisite fortitude, a greater chance is 
afforded of achieving a complete victory over all 
temptation. As to many, indeed, the obligation 
to forbearance proceeds from the narrowness of 
their means ; and, though the temperance of such 
persons proceeds at least as much from necessity 
as from virtue, they reap from it the full reward of 
- voluntary abstinence. 


The happiest man is he whose wants* are fewest, 
not he whose means are amplest. It is not so 
easy to be well with riches, as it is to rest content 
without them ; for 


‘* Wealth brought luxury, 
And luxury on sloth begat disease.” 


Were a man in humble life (on being supplied 
with the means) to pursue all the pleasures, falsely 
so called, of the voluptuary and the sensualist, he 
would, as Seneca says, “pay the price of his 
liberty for his delights, and sell himself for what 
he bought.” A wise man would at once reject 


* «Nature makes us poor only when we want necessaries, but custom 
gives the name of poverty to the want of superfluities.”—JoHNSON. 
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the tempting offer, not hesitating to prefer his 
plain and homely fare, with its usual concomitant, 
sound and vigorous health. Ignorance of wealth 
is, in most cases, the greatest riches. Health may 
be enjoyed without gold; but riches can afford no 
pleasure without health. 


EARLY LIFE. 


Ir is difficult to persuade a young man, full 
of strength and spirits, that he endangers himself 
by those excesses into which young men too 
frequently lead each other. The warnings of their 
elders are treated with contempt: experiencing 
no immediate evil, they fear none; nor, till 
some premonitory touches of disease come in aid 
of the voice of wisdom, will they be convinced 
that they have entered on a course, by continuing 
in which their nerves may be shattered, their 
limbs lose their natural activity, and their whole 
strength and spirits decline. 


Youth, it is true, possesses an abundant revenue 
of health and vigour; but this should not encou- 
rage a prodigal expenditure. A natural old age 
depends entirely upon the residue of stock left ; 


ae 
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and long life is mainly supported by the disposable 
energy such stock will afford. 


With all its giddiness and waywardness, youth 
is the season of life most accessible to good 
counsel, as well as most exposed to corrupt 
influence. I would, therefore, earnestly and affec- 
tionately caution young men against listening to 
the suggestions, and following the example, of the 
sensualist ; lest, when youth is gone, and, with it, 
the keen relish of enjoyment, and they begin to 
suffer the evil consequences of their previous 
excesses, * the force of habit should nevertheless 
prevent them from adopting a mode of living 
more in accordance with the dictates of bitter 
experience. 


Let him, then, who has unhappily made choice 
of sensual pleasure, pause and consider, and de- 
liberately determine, whether he will have length 
of days with the approval of a good conscience, 
or, for the sake of short-lived gratifications, en- 
counter a blighted reputation, premature old age, 
with probably an early and a miserable death. 


* «The excessess of our youth-are drafts upon our old age, payable 
with interest about thirty years after date.’’—Lacon, 
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‘¢ While the vital fire 
Burns feebly, heap not the green fuel on; 
But prudently foment the wand’ring spark 
With what the soonest feels its kindest touch. 
Be frugal even of that: a little give 
At first; that kindled, add a little more ; 
Till, by deliberate nourishing, the flame, 
Revived, with all its wonted vigour glows.” 


THERE are men who, when expostulated with on 
account of their dissipated habits as destructive of 
health, reply, that they depend upon the re-action 
of a strong constitution for warding off all perma- 
nent bad effects. Some constitutions being 
stronger than others, will, no doubt, resist for a 
greater length of time; but I never met with one 
constitution capable of enduring a long series of 
irregularities and sensual indulgences, without 
being impaired ; and I have no hesitation in saying 
that a man of a weakly constitution but temperate 
in his habits, has a better prospect of health and 
long life, than one of a stronger frame, but who, 
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presuming on his strength, puts no restraint upon 
his appetites and passions. 


Forthe encouragement of the repentant sensualist, — 
let me observe, that, so long as the vital principle 
has not been utterly wasted, the constitution, 
though somewhat enfeebled, may be restored to 
perfect soundness ; but, even then, restoration can 
only be effected by immediately abandoning all 
injurious practices, and strictly obeying the rules 
of nature. In this reform the utmost promptitude 
is necessary, as every hour’s delay will but aug- 
ment the difficulty, and diminish the probability 
of success; but, even at the ‘‘ eleventh hour,” 
many bad habits may be corrected. 


The Emperor Tiberius is reported to have said, 
that it was a disgrace to any man of adult age, to 
be seen even submitting his pulse to the fingers 
of a physician. The saying is somewhat hyper- 
bolical; but it were only reasonable to expect 
rational beings to acquaint themselves with the 
peculiarities of their constitutions, and to form 
their habits accordingly. Were this obvious duty 
properly attended to, even the natural defects of 
feeble constitutions might frequently be remedied. 


Education has hitherto been almost exclusively 
directed to the developement of the mental faculties, 
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to the entire neglect of the corporeal,—an omission 
arising from ignorance, or inadvertence to the inti- 
mate connection between mind and body. Inaddi- 
tion to an acquaintance with ancient and modern 
literature, a knowledge of the constitutional laws of 
our country, with a view to the protection and 
preservation of property; of architecture and 
agriculture, as contributing to our necessities or 
convenience ; of the physiology of the horse, on 
account of the importance of that animal to our 
pleasures and amusements,—are cultivated. Is it 
not, then, extraordinary, that the science which im- 
mediately concerns life and health, though so easy 
of attainment, should occupy no part of the atten- 
tion of our studious youth? Would other pursuits 
be obstructed by the acquisition of such an ac- 
quaintance with the organization of the human 
frame as would enable them to distinguish with 
accuracy, between just rules for practical conduct, 
in cases of emergency, and the illusory expedients 
of conjectural hypothesis, resorted to by some of 
the medical profession ; to comprehend the views 
taken by the faculty of the diseases which attack 
their friends and themselves, and of the principles 
which govern the plans of cure, and also to regu- 
late their modes of living, so as to ward off disease ? 
Without health, of what value are the most erudite 
and various acquirements? A knowledge of the 
laws of life and health ought to be numbered 
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among the indispensable obligations of man; and, 
as they constitute a science quite distinct from 
medicine, they should form a part of public in- 


struction in which every individual should be 


initiated, let his other studies be what they might. 


‘* Would you to wisdom make pretence, 
Proud to be thought a man of sense, 
Let temperance (always friend to fame ) 
With steady hand direct your aim; 
For they who slight health’s golden rules, 
In wisdom’s volume stand for fools.” 


Every man should be so far acquainted with the 
structure of his own frame, as to judge of its order 
and disorder, and to correct any slight derange- 
ment without professional aid. The public do 
not discriminate between the cure of disease and 
the preservation of health. Most persons are so 
ill-informed as to suppose that the faculty in 
general make health their study, when, in fact, 
the greater portion of them attend only to disease, 
in its actual manifestations, that being the source 
whence they derive their profits. The prevention 
of it, which would afford them no emolument, 
they do not consider as coming within their pro- 
vince. The mode of living most conducive to 
health, and an extended existence, is, therefore, a 
question for our own consideration. 


All persons who will give themselves a little 


= 
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trouble, may easily acquire as much knowledge of 
the human frame as will suffice to form an ade- 
quate judgment of the quality of food, in relation 
to their own bodies; and thus, by the aid of a 
little resolution, they might, with ease, obviate and 
resist many of those evils to which they are now 
defencelessly exposed, and avoid the necessity of 
calling in the doctor at every twinge of pain. 


CONSEQUENCES 


OF 


CONTINUED IRREGULARITIES. 


‘¢ For, prodigal of life, in one rash night 
You lavished more than might support three days.” 


IMMEDIATE gratification is of paramount con- 
sideration in the mind of the weak and short- 
sighted sensualist who, though he knows that 
suffering on the morrow* is sure to succeed a 
night’s excess, pays no heed to the admonitory 
prospect. No excuse can be made for such de- 
liberate depravity. Brutality is too soft a word 
with which to characterise such utter subjection 
of the reason to the senses. Were not the ear of 
reason hopelessly deafened in such persons, I 
would appeal to them, whether they did not in- 
variably find the pain greatly predominate over 
the pleasure? It may be laid down as an axiom 


* “They do well who care for the morrow.’’ 
| Maxim of Nicholas Clenard. 
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indisputably true, that every gratification which 
is followed by painful and uneasy feelings, is pro- 
portionately injurious ; and to an indefinite series 
of such indulgences, the strongest constitution 
must in time give way. 


Intemperance cannot be indulged in with impu- 
nity. The punishment may sometimes be delayed ; 
but in general it follows close upon the offence: 
but, whether inflicted immediately or after some 
delay, the penalty is certain, and there are no 
cases of exemption. I cannot pretend to describe 
the treacherous arts by which the vice of intem- 
perance betrays its victims into one excess after 
another, till it has accomplished their final ruin. 
Let it suffice to say, they are so insidious, that 
destruction is frequently complete even before 
danger has been apprehended. 


There is but one course by which firm health, 
long life, and a death without pain, can be insured ; 
and that is, an unvaryine career of temperate 
living. ‘But how,” it will by many be de- 
manded, ‘‘can we be expected to sacrifice all 
friendly and convivial intercourse?” I answer, 
that, rationally interpreted, the sacrifice of those 
enjoyments is not required. It is only, indeed, 
when rationally practised, that such pleasures 
yield a real delight. There are no feasts to be 
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compared in real satisfaction with those at which 
temperance presides: they are never followed by 
regret. 


The secret of that combination of animal and 
mental enjoyment, in which the proper happiness 
of man on earth consists, lies altogether (it cannot 
be too frequently repeated) in obeying, to the 
very letter, the unerring laws of nature. Obedi- 
ence to them as infallibly insures pleasure, as a 
deviation from them inevitably causes pain. How 
many there are, however, who are perpetually 
sacrificing all considerations of personal well- 
being to the absurd customs* of society! Some 
men proudly imagine, that, so long as there is a 
single point of excess beyond that which they 
have reached, they may safely calculate on all the 
immunities of health. This is a gross delusion. 
A course of sensual indulgences, however trivial 
individually, will, if systematically persevered in, 
prove destructive of health; surely though gra- 
dually and radically though imperceptibly, the 


constitution will be undermined, and the stealthy 


* A countryman went to consult an oculist, and found him eating 
and drinking heartily. “‘ What must I do for my eyes ?”’ said the peasant. 
‘* You must abstain from wine;’’ replied the oculist. ‘* But it seems to 
me,” returned the peasant, walking up nearer to the doctor, “that your 
eyes are not much better than mine, and yet you drink freely.’’ “‘True,”’ 
replied the oculist; ‘‘that is because I am fonder of drinking than of 


being cured.” 
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ruin will by and by be indicated by the incapacity 
to bear the incidental attacks of disease. Those 
who thus only do not go to the ne plus ultra of 
excess, will live a little longer than those who do ; 
but they can never attain to a good old age. To 
go on the presumption that youth may be spent 
in intemperate pleasures ; that the sensualist may 
advance to a certain point, and then, when satiated 
with corrupt delights, retrace his steps and recover 
the strength and elasticity of his early days, is 
worse than building on the sand. “He who 
delays his own reform, postpones it, generally 
speaking, to a period which never arrives.”* Itisa 
very fine thing to start with the resolution, that, at 
some given point in the “ road to ruin,” we will 
turn the heads of our pampered appetites; but 
what security have we, that, after so long indul- 
gence, they will then obey the rein of reason : 


«‘ Habits are soon assumed ; but when we strive 
To strip them off, ’tis being flayed alive.”’—Cowpemr. 


Amongst many persons it is with health as with 
marketable commodities; they are quite willing 
to possess it, but then, they must have it at their 
own price; whereas, the conditions on which it is 
to be had are immutably fixed: no greater price 
is ever demanded, and no less will ever sufiice. 


* Horace. 
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Those who are unwilling to pay the price of exer- 
tion and abstinence, for which alone this precious 
pearl can be obtained, find a miserable consolation, 
when the consequences of their folly begin to 
develope themselves, in the sad and silly, not to 
say lying, reflection, that, though their lives may 
be shortened, they have crowded into their abbre- 
viated span a much greater amount of enjoyment, 
than a longer life more temperately passed would 
have afforded. 


- Can we have a more melancholy instance of 
self-deception than is contained in the following 
infatuated exclamation of a free-liver ¢ 


‘¢To-morrow do thy worst, for I have lived to-day : 
Be fair, or foul, or rain, or shine, 
The joys I have possessed, in spite of fate, are mine; 
Not Heaven itself upon the past has power, 
But what has been, has been, and I have had my hour.’’ 
Hour indeed, in comparison of the man who 


has been “‘ satisfied with long life.” 


To withstand temptations to sensuality, and 
steadily to refuse opportunities of exciting and 
inflaming the passions, is a noble exercise of 
virtue. Why should it be so rare? One might 
almost imagine that it involved exposure to some 
dire punishment, instead of insuring health and 
long life, the two greatest of earthly blessings. 
Intemperance first generates, and then nourishes, 
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disease: abstinence destroys it by gradual star- 
vation. In general, therefore, how muchsoever we 
may be disordered, we have no right to complain. 
Continued intemperance,* we know, is the sure 
forerunner of infirmity and decay; from which, 
when once we have become their prey, no power 
on earth can effectually restore us. How unrea- 
sonable, therefore, is it to repine because such 
penalties are attached to our conduct, when that 
conduct is not forced upon us, but is voluntarily 
adopted by us? To him who thus involves himself 
in misery, with his eyes open, I would say, ‘‘ Be 
content, bear your torments in silence :” 


‘“‘ Nature leads the right way; if you chuse the wrong, 
Take it and perish; but restrain your tongue.’’ 


A man who, in other cases, evinces an active and 
elevated mind, can hardly claim our pity when 
labouring under the effects of lingering disease, 
induced by his spontaneous conformity to the per- 
nicious customs of fashionable life, because it may 
be replied, that his reason, had it been consulted, 
would have warned him to forsake, in due time, 
practices, the fatal consequences of which might 
have been easily and clearly foreseen. 


* It is eloquently insisted upon by Jerome Mercurialis, that gluttony 
is the pecullar cause of every disease; and this opinion is not only con- 
firmed, but insisted upon, by Hippocrates, Solander, Cato, and others ; 
but it is supported by the common observation and experience of mankind. 
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If by our own wantonness we abridge the term 
of our existence, how much do we fall short of the 
moral ‘guilt of suicide? To effect the extinction 
of life gradually, is surely, in principle, as criminal 
as to terminate it by a cowp de main. If, therefore, 
we would avoid being chargeable with destroying 
ourselves, we should carefully eschew every plea- 
sure that is in ever so small degree prejudicial ; 
for, in proportion as the appetite is indulged, its 
cravings become peremptory and irresistible, and, 
by and by, the whole man is subjected to its 
absolute and tyrannous dominion. 


The thorough-paced sensualist will long after 
delicacies, even when he has neither teeth to 
masticate nor palate to distinguish; and will 
thirst for the cup which he cannot lift. Though 
no longer capable of sinning in act, he still sins 
in desire. Seldom, indeed, can one who is hard- 
ened in sensuality, be awakened to a sense of 
manly virtue. Prudence should always distinguish 
the hoary head ; but it hardly ever marks the con- 
duct of the decayed voluptuary. 


Another of the advantages peculiar to temper- 
ance is, that it almost always proves an impene- 
trable shield against the shafts of contagion; and, 
if not, it is a seldom-failing antidote. 
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It is with health as it is with religion; men 
who are determined to persist in vice, and whose 
conduct is at variance with the Divine precepts, 
and obnoxious to the denunciations of the Divine 
law, reconcile themselves to their situation by 
treating Scripture as a fable, invented only to 
deceive and alarm the ignorant and weak, and to 
maintain subordination ; and industriously endea- 
vour to propagate their own pretended scepticism : 
thus 


‘* Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to.’’—BuTLER, 


In like manner, those who will not submit to the 
observances necessary to the attainment of health, 
nor forego their long-loved sensual delights, affect 
to believe that the length of a man’s life is no way 
dependent upon his conduct; but that, by the 
favour of Providence, a healthy and protracted 
existence may be the lot of the intemperate as 
well as of the most abstemious: forgetting, or 
wishing to forget, that Providence himself has 
ordained that certain causes shall invariably pro- 
duce certain effects. 


Many persons insist, that constant regularity 
in living is impossible; their passions, they tell 
us, are beyond their control, they cannot resist 
their impulses. It happens, however, that the 
excesses into which they are thus, as they would 
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persuade us, irresistibly hurried, are precisely 
those sanctioned by prevailing fashion. No man’s 
passions are beyond his control: were they, 
where would be his accountability? and where 
the reasonableness of any laws, human or divine ? 
The truth is, that, wherever the determination exists, 
no difficulty * is found in subjecting the most 
violent, headstrong, and unruly propensities, to a 
due degree of salutary restraint. Though strong 
passions are implanted in the human heart, the 
human mind is endued with powers quite adequate 
to keep those passions in check. It is true, that 
instances are on record of persons arriving at a 
great age who had been guilty of excesses; but 
these can be viewed in no other light than asa 
few exceptions to a general rule, appearing to be 
frequent only because they are frequently obtruded 
on our notice by those who take shelter under 
them. Were the premature deaths occasioned by 
intemperance made public, the long-lived drunkards 
and debauchees would appear to them as a drop 
to the ocean. Besides, there is reason to believe 
that these vaunted examples in a great measure 
counteracted the dangers to which they exposed 
themselves, by an early observance of some or 
other of the material rules essential to the main- 
tenance of the principles of life; such, for instance, 


* « A man can always conquer his passions if he pleases; but he 
cannot always please to conquer his passions.’’—(D.B. ) 
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as adhering to great regularity in point of hours, 
both rising early and going early to rest. It may 
also be reasonably contended, that, if such persons 
lived to a great age notwithstanding their intem- 
perance, they would have lived much longer had 
they followed a different course.* Another view 
may be taken of the subject. Two men arrive at 
a considerable age, the one has been a temperate, 
the other an intemperate liver. Now, the former 
finds substantial enjoyment every day of his life ; 
and therefore (in a peculiar sense) lives throughout 
the whole period of his existence: whilst the 
other, from the impaired state of his functions, 
frequently experiences debility and pain, during 
the greater part of his years, and most certainly in 
his latter days. ‘‘No man,” says Colton, ‘‘ can 
promise himself fifty years of life; but any man 
may, if he please, live in the proportion of fifty 
years in forty.” Few die a natural death, and 
fewer allow themselves to live to a natural old 
age. 


* <* You are old, Father William, the young man cried, 
The few locks which are left you are grey; 
You ’re hale, Father William, a hearty old man; 
Now tell me the reason, I pray. 


‘¢In the days of my youth, Father William replied, 
I remembered that youth would fly fast, 

And abused not my health and my vigour at first, 
That I never might need them at last.” 
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‘¢ The first physicians by debauch were made: 
Excess began, and still sustains, the trade ; 
By chace our long-lived fathers earned their food, 
Toil strung the nerves, and purified the blood.” 


THE practice of medicine may be considered in 
two points of view, as a science and as a trade. 
As a science, if conscientiously and faithfully 
administered, it will be found of the highest pos- 
sible benefit to the community at large; but, 
practised as a trade, and subjected to the influence 
of rivalry, in supplying the article of advice, which 
appears to be admitted to be “the staple com- 
modity,” it becomes most pernicious. 


When a medical man first enters the field of 
practice, he frequently finds, that, by dominant cus- 
toms, he is prohibited from pursuing unfettered, 
the true principles of his science, and successfully 
reducing those principles to their practical use. 
To explain in some measure the cause of this sub- 
jection, I need only refer to the words of an 
eminent physician, now in full practice. ‘‘ There 


» 
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exists a fashion in medicine (observes this author) 
as in the other affairs of life, regulated by the 
caprice, and supported by the authority, of a few 
leading practitioners, which has frequently been 
the occasion, of dismissing from use valuable 
medicines, and substituting others less certain 
in their effects, and more questionable in their 
nature.” 


An insurmountable barrier to the practice of 
medicine upon pure scientific principles, therefore, 
presents itself. The tempers of individuals, must, 
it appears, be studied, together with the follies 
and prejudices of the day; otherwise, the reputa- 
tion, and consequently the interests, of the prac- 
titioner will suffer. Injurious as is monopoly in 
commerce, to the general interests of society, its 
consequences are utterly insignificant, compared 
with the injuries resulting from monopoly in the 
practice of medicine. The one does but affect the 
pecuniary interests, which will admit of reparation ; 
the other goes far towards causing, and in many 
instances does actually cause, mischief to the con- 
stitution of an invalid, which it baffles all the skill 
of other physicians to repair. 


Such are the prejudices accompanying modern 
professional education, that there appear to be 
but two alternatives for the young aspirant to 
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medical fame; namely, either to practise upon 
empirical principles, making the bodies of his 
patients perpetual receptacles for the contents of 
.the apothecary’s shop, or to give up his attend- 
ances altogether. 


After an education involving much expense, 
great sacrifice of time, and severe study, itis hardly 
to be expected that the first of these alternatives 
will not be preferred ; and, in fact, we see, that, 
rather than abandon practice altogether, the new 
member of the profession falls at once into the 
habits of his fashionable brethren, and réadily con- 
forms to their modes of treating diseases—modes 
which have become almost as variable as those of 
our dress, and not unlike them in their nature 
either, the overthrow of one system being fre- 
quently the signal for the introduction of its 
opposite. By this acquiescence in conflicting 
doctrines, the medical tyro, just emerging from his 
studies, is enabled to enter upon his momentous 
charge; and thus, it is to be regretted, too often 
makes medicine a mere trade ; and a trade, too, 
which, unfortunately for the human race, has not, 
like other trades or liberal professions, its estab- 
lished standards and fixed rules to which all ques- 
tions of doubt and difficulty may be referred. I 
am aware that it will be said, “‘ We acknowledge 
the imperfect state of medical science; but, till it 
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is perfected, we must do our best.” There is, I 
admit, much force in this reply; and no person 
can be more thoroughly sensible than I am, of the 
conscientiousness of very many members of the 
faculty who are ardent searchers after truth in the 
walks of their profession, and experiment upon 
their patients with an equal desire to benefit them 
and discover the latent curative processes. Buta 
still greater number, | fear, are content to remain 
in ignorance, and prefer things complicate, myste- 
rious, and incomprehensible, being only concerned 
to turn their medical knowledge, crude and con- 
tradictory as it may be, to the best possible per- 
sonal account. If invalids were aware how often 
their medical advisers are at fault* respecting the 
diagnostics of disease, and how often, when their 
doubts on that part of the subject are removed, 
those doubts are succeeded by others still more 
stubborn as to the best mode of treatment, they 
would take more pains than they do, to avoid the 
necessity of placing themselves in their hands. 


Every professor is left to act on his own re- 


* « A long life of undivided labour will scarcely suffice for the ac- 
quirement of even a reputable knowledge of medicine in its various 
branches. The most profoundly versed in its theory, the most expe- 
rienced and successful in its practice, are sometimes perplexed in deter- 
mining the precise seat, nature, or treatment of a disease; and reduced to 
the painful necessity of acknowledging their want of information, and 
deploring the inadequacy of their resources.”’—Palmer’s Illustrations of 
Medicine. 
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sponsibility ; and upon his judgment alone, be it 
correct or incorrect, must life and health depend. 
He to whom are entrusted duties of such vast im- 
portance, in whose hands, in short, the lives of his 
fellow-creatures are placed, ought, in addition to 
a thorough acquaintance with those branches of 
science which are more immediately connected 
with medicine, to possess an enlightened mind 
and an unbiassed judgment; qualities without 
which he cannot investigate and ascertain the 
causes of disease, much less effect its cure. 


That those who really possess qualifications so 
indispensable to professors of the science of medi- 
cine, should submit to be confounded with the 
uneducated “ dabblers in physic” who infest this 
great metropolis, destitute alike of skill and ex- 
perience, when it is in their own power to rescue 
themselves from the degradation, is as much a 
matter of surprise as of regret. 


The remedy for this evil is, to throw aside that 
false dignity, assumed by some members of the 
faculty who know better, and imitated by others 
as a convenient cloak to cover lenorance 5 and 
to abandon such terms as convey no distinct 
or definite idea, but are well calculated to con- 
found, mystify, and embarrass; all of which not 
only detract in the highest degree from the 
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real dignity of the profession, but also prove ex- 
~ ceedingly detrimental to the efforts of its members 
to benefit their patients. This mock solem- 
nity and unintelligible language excite in the mind 
of the invalid, doubts and apprehensions highly 
injurious to an exhausted frame, whereas the 
adoption of simple and open manners, and plain 
English addressed to their reason rather than 
their credulity, would inspire confidence and dissi- 
pate the alarm always attendant upon an air of 
mystery and the use of sesquipedalian technical- 
ities. 


Another important advantage would result from 
simplicity of manners. Means would thus be 
afforded of discriminating between the educated 
intelligent practitioner and the presumptuous quack. 
The former, relying on the simple force of intellec- 
tual superiority, would be easily distinguished 
from the ‘‘ impudent pretender,” who positively 
makes his market principally by aping the 
mysterious looks, and more mysterious language, 
of which some solemn fops among the regular 
practitioners have set the example. 


Let intelligent men forswear these silly tricks ; 
and the whole host of insidious quacks, igno- 
rant of the laws of the animal economy, and of the 
causes of disease, would be at once driven from 

r 
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their random practice, and finally be chased be- 
yond the precincts of the profession. } 


The science, thus delivered from these counter- 
feits, would require no veil of mystery to maintain 
its dignity, while the honour of the profession 
would be advanced, and protected from the rude 
assaults of ignorance, rapacity, and empiricism. 


In no instance is the old adage, that “a little 
learning is a dangerous thing,” so literally appli- | 
cable as in the healing art; for, when health and 
life are at stake, and the uninstructed and inex- 
perienced pretender attempts a cure, he hazards 
no less than a breach of the Sixth Command- 
ment. 


Dr. Harrison, in 1808, proved that two-thirds 
of the medical practice at that time in England 
was in the hands of ignorant men! What propor- 
tion there may be now, I am unable to state; but, 
from the increase of medical practitioners since 
that period, it is much to be feared that the pro- 
portion of the incompetent is still considerable. 
I would therefore most earnestly recommend those 
who, notwithstanding all that can be said, are still 
disposed to prefer* the empiric to the medical man 


* “ Would’st thou be justly rank’d among the wise, 
Think ere thou dost, ere thou resolv’st, advise,”’ 
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of deserved reputation, before they finally deter 
mine to place their lives in his hands, or, what is 
much the same thing, to take indiscriminately into 
their bodies, the nostrums of the patent-medicine 
warehouses, to put to themselves the following 
question :—‘“‘ Suppose I possessed a complicated 
piece of machinery, on which IJ set the highest 
possible value, but the interior of which, from some 
cause or other, had become so much disordered 
that its entire destruction was inevitable, unless 
the works were properly adjusted: should I be 
indifferent as to the person in whose hands I 
might place it, for the purpose of repair? Should 
I not carefully select one who was thoroughly 
versed in a practical knowledge of the mutual 
relation and adaptation of its intricate parts, and 
not heedlessly consign it to a paviour or a plough- 
man?” And yet, those very persons who would 
not trust a watch to any but an experienced watch- 
maker, have no hesitation in trusting their own 
bodies to the quack-doctors, or those pretenders 
who make physic a trade, and are mere hap-hazard 
manufacturers of medicines of the real properties 
of which they are entirely ignorant; and who, 
under the pretence of restoring health, repeatedly 
destroy life. 


But while I strongly advocate the employment 
(when absolutely necessary) of regularly authorised 
L 2 
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professors of the art of medicine, I consider it 
indispensable that sound discretion be exercised 
in estimating their qualifications; for it is not 
the diploma, nor even the academical education, 
that forms the physician or the surgeon. It is 
thorough experience, based on true judgment, 
that renders them competent. 


But, it may be asked, how is the unprofessional 
man to form a correct opinion of medical acquire- 
ments? How is the humble invalid to'be satisfied 
that the practitioner who professes to be able to 
alleviate his sufferings, is possessed of those re- 
sources of his art that will enable him to select 
and administer his remedies without risk of in- 
flicting other evils ? Without medical knowledge, 
medical attainments are not to be defined ; conse- 
quently, but few are possessed of the means of 
judging of the ethciency of the man in whose 
hands they may be compelled to entrust their 
health and lives. 


Perhaps I cannot better indicate the extent of 
knowledge necessary for every medical man, than 
by stating the fact, that among the many witnesses 
recently examined by the House of Commons, on 
medical education, not one has ventured to affirm 
that there is a single branch of science necessary 
to be studied by the most eminent physician, a 
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the humblest apothecary. ls there then, | would 
ask, any comfort, any solace, for the afflicted, in 
a science subject to so imperfect a standard ? Is it 
not enough to excite the attention of Government 
to secure to the poorer classes of society the same 
hope of relief as the more wealthy can command ? 
In my opinion, the only effectual remedy for this 
evil is, a direct interference of the Legislature, to 
protect the public not only against ill-educated 
and uninstructed practitioners, but also to correct 
the ineffectual modes adopted by the different 
governing bodies of the Royal Medical Colleges for 
ascertaining the proficiency of medical practitioners. 


The constitution of the science and practice of 
medicine upon a secure and rational basis, might 
then be depended on; and this object might, I 
conceive, be most readily achieved, by investing 
persons of integrity and honour beyond the possi- 
bility of suspicion, with full authority to conirol 
and regulate medical education, and fix one stand- 
ard of qualification for the entire body of the 
profession. I venture also to express it as my 
opinion, that the practice of medicine ought to be 
entirely separated from the business of com- 
pounding and dispensing drugs, which should. 
only be furnished in the way of medicine by one 
not interested in the sale of them in that form. 

L3 
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The value of medical knowledge can only be 
truly estimated by its practical utility; and it is 
to be regretted, that, under the present system, 
open and impartial inquiry is not sufficiently 
encouraged by the profession. The progress of 
science is thus impeded even by its own professors. 


In the treatment of every disease, it is doubtless 
the duty of the practitioner to prescribe for the 
causes as far as may he in his power, rather than 
for the symptoms ; though the contrary practice, it 
is to be lamented, too generally prevails; but, in 
either case, writing a prescription under any cir- 
cumstances, implies a conviction in the mind of 
him who writes it, that the medicine he prescribes 
is calculated to produce the effect desired ; namely, 
to prevent danger, or effect a cure. If, however, 
such conviction be not founded on experience and 
research, it must be an imposition—or, in another 
word, quackery ; constituting, in my judgment, a 
crime of great magnitude. He to whom we con- 
fide our debilitated frames for the alleviation of 
disease, and who through inattention or incom- 
petence tampers with our lives, is obviously guilty 
of a most dire offence against society. Language 
cannot designate the act in terms of commensurate 
execration ; for, even though the administration of 
a wrong medicine should fortunately not prove 
fatal, yet the delay occasioned by the omission 
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to apply the right remedy, may cause incalculable 
mischief through the diminution of the strength 
of the patient; so that a disease which probably 
would have yielded easily at the commencement, 
becomes perilous in its progress, through the 
adoption of improper, or the neglect of proper 
treatment. 


As the lives of all are at times subjected to the 
care of the faculty, it is their paramount duty to 
society to be ever open in their communications, 
ready to unfold the true nature of the disease, and 
to assign a solid reason for every step they take, 
and every method they pursue. 


Whenever a medical man, is called in to a 
patient labouring under a disease which appears 
to him alarming, he doubtless endeavours to re- 
move it as speedily as possible ; but, in so doing, 
does he always avoid remedies which are in them- 
selves likely to be productive of evils worse than 
the disease they are intended to cure? There are, 
| am sorry to say, some speculative practitioners 
who seek to be distinguished from their brethren 
solely by a system of expedition in the removal 
of disorders, without due consideration of the 
danger of tearing up part of the constitution along 
with the madady, the removal of which should at 
no time be attempted rudely, but conducted with 
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as little injury as possible to the stamina of the 
patient. I would ask, when expeditious remedies 
are employed to remove pain, do they also remove 
the cause of that pain, and remove it in such a 
manner that no evil ensues? For in the practice 
of medicine, the first law ought to be to avoid the 
possibility of injury in efforts to do good. Of this 
no man can be certain unless he be well acquainted 
with the active properties of the medicines he 
administers, and also know how far they are 
adapted to the constitution of the patient. 


In order to arrive at right conclusions in the 
exercise of medical judgment, in cases of peculiar 
danger, it is indispensable that the following most 
important points be maturely weighed and con- 
sidered :— 


Ist. Whether the degree of exhaustion a patient 
may have already suffered through the violence of 
the disease remaining unchecked, be no greater 
than will justify the administration of medicines 
tending to further exhaustion ; and whether there 
be a reasonable prospect that his remaining strength 
will suffice to support him under a course of the 
powerful and active medicines now generally 
adopted. And, 2ndly, whether the remedy con- 
templated may not entail consequences, more or 
less remote, calculated to abridge the duration of 
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the natural life; or to superinduce some other 


disease. 


Unless these important points meet with due 
consideration from men of sound judgment and 
practical knowledge of the science of medicine, 
there can obviously be no security for the patient ; 
for, whilst purblind skill is engaged in removing 
superficial symptoms, the internal malady may be 
extending its ravages undetected—at least undis- 
turbed—at the root of the constitution. 


Errors respecting the nature of a disease lead 
necessarily to errors in the treatment of it. It is as 
important to avoid a mistake in the one as in the 
other; the methods of cure being merely conjec- 
tural, unless the nature of the disease be well 
ascertained and understood. 


The cure of disease (when it has taken hold of 
the system) belongs to the medical-man; the preser- 
vation of health to ourselves. . We must follow, 
not oppose, nature. He, therefore, who, with re- 
gard to this subject, quits his instinct, without 
sufficiently cultivating his reason, almost inevitably 
falls a prey to the ruinous customs of the world. 
Sensuality and indolence together, fill his body 
with humours, which mature unnoticed and un- 
suspected, and in the end emaciate his whole 
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frame. Those humours he vainly imagines he 
can, by the aid of medicine, extirpate at pleasure, 
and still remain free to follow his old course of 
life. Is it not passing strange that a man should 
expect to be cured of a disease, brought on by 
intemperance, while he actually continues his in- 
temperate course? Can medicine prevent his in- 
temperance ? How, then, can it cure the disease 
created by it, while the cause itself is still in active 
deadly operation? Whoever professes to eradicate 
complaints thus occasioned, without requiring the 
abandonment of the manner and habits of living 
which give rise to them, knows very little of the 
laws which regulate the organs of man, or coolly 
intends deception ; and, if the patient in his turn 
expect relief from medicine without reversing his 
own mode of life, he will certainly solace himself 
upon a very fallacious basis. All attempts to 
obviate a consequence, which are not directed to 
the removal of the cause, are as foolish as they are 
fruitless. 


A person finding his health gradually decline, 
and disease creep on, consults his medical attend- 
ant, and is probably told that ‘‘ his digestive organs 
are deranged ;” that ‘‘ he has a bilious complaint, 
or a nervous disorder.” On receiving this answer, 
(which, by the way, is in the mouth of every quack 
and pseudo practitioner,) he too often consigns 
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himself to the source of it with a faith as implicit 
and an indifference as complete as (to repeat a 
former observation) he would entrust a piece of 
machinery to an artizan for repair, assuring him- 
self that he has nothing more to do than to take 
the medicine given him. He seldom, if ever, re- 
quires any explanation of the grounds of his doctor’s 
conduct, satisfied with any temporary relief, though 
frequently afforded him by means which must 
entail a long and rugged avenue of after-sickness, 
while his doctor (for some such, I am sorry to 
say, there are even in the present day,) deal with 
him in turn, as he would with a bargain in trade, 
and, as Shakspeare expresses it, 


‘¢ Turns disease into a commodity.” 


For this universal folly, there exists but one 
remedy ; namely, a conviction that the course re- 
sorted to, not only will not thoroughly secure the 
end desired, but is in itself dangerous in the 
highest degree. 


‘What! are they all mad? all men beside themselves ! 
Will none of them listen to reason, when she speaks 
Loud enough to awaken the dead, and convince the idiots ?” 


Can he be less than mad, who expects unalloyed 
health, though he every day follows a mode of 
living which never yet produced it, and neglects 
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the only source from which it can be obtained ? 
who, when the consequences of his obstinacy com- 
pel him to attempt to patch up, in order to restore 
to its original vigour, a debilitated constitution, 
does it by swallowing poisons, mis-called medicines? 
If this is not madness, where is it to be found ? 


Ignorance, obstinacy, and prejudice, were never 
more strongly manifested than in the determined 
opposition to one of the most sublime discoveries 
in the annals of medicine; namely, “‘the circula- 
tion of the blood.” Incredible as it may seem, it 
is nevertheless a fact, (though known, perhaps, to 
few unprofessional men,) that this important dis- 
covery, which is now the very basis of the prac- 
tice of physic, was at first not only treated with 
indifference, but actually ridiculed, and never tho- 
roughly acknowledged till after the death of the 
discoverer. Hadnot that truly great man, Harvey, 
differed from all the physicians of his own day, 
all the physicians of the present day would not 
have agreed with him. 


We cannot have a stronger proof of the urgent 
necessity of that MeprcaxL Rerorm for which | 
contend, than the many controversies which have 
been excited by the numerous contrary opinions 
maintained by many practitioners ; which, besides 
bringing themselves into disrepute amongst ob- 
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servant men, are calculated to lessen public faith, 
and foster sceptical views of the powers of 
medicine. Will it not at once occur to every 
reflecting mind, that the mere adoption of a mode 
of living simple and conformable to nature, would 
almost invariably obviate all necessity of becoming 
the subject of contradictory experiments ; for 


‘* Who shall decide when doctors disagree ?”’ 


Colton says, ‘‘ It is better to have recourse to a 
quack, if he can cure our disorder, although he 
cannot explain it, than to a physician, if he can ex- 
plain our disease, but cannot cure it.”* How often 
does it occur that the doctor Jast called in to the 
invalid, who is restored to health, gets credit for 
the cure, although his skill may have been inferior 
in a tenfold degree, to that of his predecessors, 
and carries away with him the palm, solely from 
his services having been luckily required when 
nature, that greatest of physicians, began the 


cure. 


Lord Bacon remarked, in relation to political 
government, that ‘‘ knowledge was power.” The 


* In a certain consultation of physicians, a difference arose about the 
nature of an intermittent, and all of them were ready to define the dis- 
order. The patient was a King; at length an empiric, who had been 
called in, thus interposed :—‘“‘ Gentlemen, you all seem to differ about the 
nature of an intermittent, permit me to explain it; an intermittent, 
gentlemen, is a disorder which { can cure and which yow cannot.”’ 
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saying is equally true of the government of health, 
and the treatment of disease. 


A very superficial knowledge of the human frame, 
attainable, even by ordinary capacities, with very 
little trouble, would convince the student that the 
continual, and, in some instances, even the occa- 
sional reception into the body of medicines known 
to be deleterious in their nature, subjects the 
already debilitated constitution to organic injury. 
This being the case, as most assuredly it 1s, let me 
entreat the reader to consider how much more evil 
is to be dreaded, and does really take place, in 
those cases in which the medical poisons fail to 
produce the remedial effect for which they are 
given. From the peculiarity of their nature, 
these substances, when used without discrimina- 
tion, or, at times, even when judiciously adminis- 
tered, do not pass off with the secretions, this is 
especially the case with mercury, which frequently 
becomes accumulated in the system, creating 
many distressing symptoms, to counteract which, 
the sufferer has recourse to another and another 
medicine, till at length the enfeebled constitution 
often sinks from sheer debility. 


These specifics and nostrums are plentifully 
supplied at the patent-medicine warehouses, and 
are caught at in the hour of pain, as ‘‘ drowning 
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men catch at straws.” There are to be found a 
pill for the nervous head-ache, a pill for the bile, 
one for digestion, one to create an appetite, a 
draught for pains in the intestines, another to quiet 
the nerves, another to restore the tone of the sto- 
mach, aperients, powders, mixtures, electuaries, 
and a thousand different preparations, fora thousand 
complaints, all arising from intemperance. Now, 
scarcely any one of these medicines is free from 
- mercury, or other ingredients equally pernicious, 
which constitute the most active articles in the 
Materia Medica, and are such as no honest profes- 
sor of the art would feel justified in administering 
on any occasion without the greatest caution, but 
which the quack, as ignorant of the properties of 
the medicine as of the nature of the disease, 
never hesitates to prescribe as never-failing reme- 
dies. 


To complete the triumph of credulity, an inun- 
dation of a nostrum termed ‘‘ Universal Vegetable 
Medicine,” to remove every complaint that can be 
conceived, (including, of course, those which are 
pronounced by the faculty incurable), has of late, 
by means of newspaper pufling, been foisted 
upon the public, and appears to be taken indis- 
criminately, let the body be in what state it may, 
without advice, without care, at all times, and in 
indefinite quantities ; in fact, as they impudently 
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tell us, the greater the quantity taken, the greater 
the chance of a cure. 


I will not insult the good sense of my readers 
by dwelling on so absurd and dangerous a panacea: 
the results have been, and will continue to be, 
what were naturally to be expected—frequent 
deaths.* The law has indeed interfered, and 
juries have, I believe, in every instance submitted 
to them, found verdicts of manslaughter against 
the venders; but the authors of this baneful com- 
position, those “health and life-destroying delin- 
quents,” are still suffered to remain at large, pur- 
suing their destructive trade. 


Who, then, shall tell the extent to which human 
life may have fallen a sacrifice in cases which 
have not come to light? or the destruction that 
yet awaits the dupes of these atrocious impostures ? 


Strange as it may appear, there are many persons 
who, though they not only pretend to common 
sense, but even to some knowledge of medicine, 
and of the animal economy, nevertheless actually 
promulgate this absurdity, of one and the same 
medicine curing disorders of the most opposite 


* This calamity reminds me of a comparison I have heard instituted 
between a regular physician and a quack-doctor ; the only difference 
being said to be, that, whereas you die under the one, the other kills you. 
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natures, though neither the impostor who sells it, 
nor the dupe who purchases it, will pretend that 
one kind of diet is good for all constitutions. 


It is for want of due consideration alone, that 
persons -are found giving countenance to the gross 
absurdity that one and the same remedy is capable 
of restoring the tone of the fibres when relaxed, 
and of relaxing them when too rigid ; that it can 
give substance to the fluids when too watery, and 
again liquify them when they are too viscid; that 
it can calm the nerves in a state of preternatural 
excitement, and restore to them their proper sensi- 
bility when too inert. It surely requires but a 
moment’s reflection to perceive the fallaciousness 
of such a doctrine; yet how many are there of 
all classes who do not scruple to confide their 
health to impostors, whose ignorance is equalled, 
while it is concealed, by their effrontery!* It is 
little else but singularity of manner and outrage- 
ousness of pretensions that elevate ignorance into 
consequence, and clothe absurdity with a specious 
plausibility. Quacks owe their celebrity not to 


* “* Prithee, doctor,” said an old acquaintance to a celebrated empiric, 
who was standing at his own door, ‘‘ how is it that you, whose origin I 
so well know, should have been able to obtain more patients than almost 
all the regular-bred physicians ?”’ ‘‘ Pray,” says the quack, ‘‘ how many 
persons may have passed us whilst you put your question ?”’ “ About 
twenty?’’ ‘* And pray how many of those do you suppose possessed a 
competent share of common sense ?”’ ‘* Perhaps one out of the tweuty.”’ 
“Just so,’’ says the doctor; “and ¢hat one applies to the regular 
physician, whilst I and my brethren pick up the other nineteen.” 


M 
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any judgment of their own, but to the want of it 
in others. 


Most nervous persons are in the habit of trying 
every species of quack medicines. The moment 
a new specific is advertised, they send for it; and 
each is discarded in succession when its compo- 
sition becomes known, as though the virtue rested 
entirely in the mystery. 


‘¢ Stored with deletory medicines, 
Which whosoever took is dead since.’ — BUTLER. 


And yet one should suppose that people’s own 
sense would not fail to remind them, that it can- 
not be otherwise than hazardous to take into the 
system substances of the nature of which neither 
those who take them, nor others for them, have 
any correct knowledge; and concerning whose 
applicability to the purposes for which they 
are thus taken, an equal degree of ignorance pre- 
vails ; and yet this must ever be the case in the 
indiscriminate use of quack medicines. If people 
want a secret, let me give them one. Instead of 
taking purgatives day after day for relieving dis- 
eased secretions, let them lessen their food, and 
increase their ewxercise;* this will prevent the 


* (A Scene.) 
Tue Honest Doctor anp VALETUDINARIAN. 
Enter Doctor. 
The servant introduces a tall, ‘thin lady, apparently on the wrong side 
of forty, with an erect figure, and a steady gait, who, after laying aside 
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formation of those bad secretions and save them the 
trouble of taking any physic at all. 


an immense silk cloak, and calling in a bloated French dog, whose 
snowy locks have been exquisitely curled, takes the chair placed for her, 
and thus opens the conversation :— 


‘Good morning to you, doctor ; Iam glad to see you looking so well: 
I wish I were like you in that respect, but it is in vain: I fear I shall 
never regain the health I have lost.’’ 


‘ That acquisition, madam, I apprehend, will depend rather on you 
than on me; but what means have you been employing ?” 


“Oh, you know how ill I was just before I left home; I told you of 
that oppression of the stomach, of those dreadful head-aches, of those 
frightful dreams, of that nervous trembling, of that pal——” 


**' Yes! yes! I perfectly remember all the symptoms of your case; but 
do they continue ?’’ 


“Continue ! dear! why, they were nothing to what they are now! I 


” 


as if 


feel as agitated at this moment as if 


“ Ay, as if you had never seen me before, and I were a disciple of 
Rhadamanthus rather than of Esculapius. You have been from home, I 


presume, as I recommended.” 


‘*Yes; but, had I known what I do now, I would not have stirred a 
step; the watering-places were not of the least service. First, I went 
to Scarborough; but the north winds—I shiver as I think of them—cut 
me through; and the first time I went out I caught such a cold, that I 
was in bed for ten days; I could not live without a fire; could eat and 
drink literally nothing; and to avoid inevitable death, as soon as I could 
at all bear it, I went by very easy stages to Brighton.”’ 


** And the fine air of Brighton restored you ?”’ 


** Oh, no! it made me twenty times worse ; and, if I had not instantly 
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One of the most important means of preserving 
health is in our own power: it consists in regu- 


have called in Dr. Milman, I should have been in the grave. But, dear 
man, he was so kind, so attentive, and so skilful, that, in less than three 
weeks, I was actually able to sit up for half-an-hour; and, in another 
week, I could drive twice round the Steyne; but a relapse came, and I 
was again confined to my room.”’ 


‘And then you quite recovered ?”’ 


‘‘Far from it; indeed, I think, I should not have gone round at all— 
but Dr. Milman having done all he could, recommended the Buxton 
Waters, so I have been some weeks at the Crescent, under the care of 
Dr. Hawkins, a physician of great eminence in the neighbourhood, to 
whom 1 am much indebted ; but my face, my tongue, my pulse, all show 
how little real benefit I have derived. At this moment I have a pain at 
my chest, which I can only compare to the feelings of Prometheus, on 
whom the vulture preyed.” 


‘* You rise tolerably early, I presume !’’ 
‘* When I am at all able, I always breakfast at half-past eleven.” 
*« And, after that, you ride for two or three hours ?’’ 


“Oh! that would kill me: I sometimes am out half-an-hour with the 
windows down; but I can scarcely bear a breath of air.”’ 


** What food do you take?’’ 


‘‘ Only what my own cook prepares ; he was a pupil of Ude’s; his 
soups are incomparable, his sauces are delicious, and as for his —— ” 


** Ay, I can conceive of his powers; do you retire soon ?2”’ 


‘‘ Rarely later than two, unless the game is against me; and then I 
nsist on another rubber.” 


¥ 
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lating the alvine exonerations by proper regimen, 
and not in flying to a doctor or to medicine the 
moment the stomach or bowels are a little dis- 
ordered. Recourse to medicine on every trivial 
occasion in time destroys its effect, and deprives 
us of the advantages of its aid when it might other- 


** And are cards your only resource 2?” 


** They are; my eyes grow dizzy if I read a page; my head is bewil- 
dered if I pretend to think ; but why should I? my memory was always 
treacherous; and, if it were not, it would be useless, for Jemima’s is an 


9” 


excellent one, and she never leaves me for an instant! Indeed 


‘I perfectly understand your case, ma’am; it is only more virulent 
than when I last saw you; and, as 1 am deeply interested in your re- 
covery, I must repeat that the cure is with yourself. The maladies of 
which you complain are self-originating, and would be general, were 
your course pursued, My prescription is,—Discharge your French cook, 
rise early, partake of plain and wholesome food, find some employment 
for your mind, and, instead of calomel pills and aloetic draughts, take air 


and exercise.’’ 


99 


** Doctor, I am astonished! Surely you would not declare that 


‘** Indeed, ma’am, I offer you the only panacea, and promise you suc- 
cess if it be employed: it may be an unlooked for and unpleasant regi- 
men; but follow it, and, notwithstanding all your suferings and appre- 


hensions, you are well!” 


(The visitor rises, moves her head slightly to the doctor, and with com- 
pressed eyelids, and her chin drawn up far beyond its usual place, to 
the increased projection of her under lip, retires.) 

' 

Doctor.—‘‘ There, Reuben, is one proof: on such patients many of the 
profession fatten ; and, did imaginary ailments cease, physicians, as old 
Radcliffe used to say, must give up their carriages, and ride two upon 


a horse !”’ 
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wise prove beneficial. If medicine is used with- 
out sufficient cause, the chance of its doing evil 
is greater by far than that of its doing good; and, 
if itis of a deleterious nature in itself, and fails in 
the object for which it was thrown into the system, 
it must, as I have already hinted, of necessity do 
double harm; * for it is to be remembered, that 
medicine alone can neither avert nor remedy evils 
arising from excess and indolence. 


‘* Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught,”’ 


It is not generally considered that all powerful 
medicines are poisonous agents, beneficial only as 
remedies for. disease when carefully administered in 
minute quantities under the direction of an able and 
intelligent practitioner. Curatively considered, 
they will exert only acertain influence on the system. 
In truth, as Dr. Addison remarks, ‘‘ Most of the 
drugs composing our Pharmacopeeia will, in com- 
paratively small quantities, produce the most 
injurious, and occasionally fatal effects, when im- 
properly administered ; for every substance, whe- 


* In a law cause respecting a will, evidence was given to prove the 
testatrix (an apothecary’s wife) a lunatic; and among other things it 
was deposed, that she had swept a quantity of pots, lotions, potions, &c., 
into the street as rubbish. ‘‘ I doubt,’’ said the learned Judge, ‘‘ whe- 
ther sweeping physic into the street be any proof of insanity.” ‘“* True, 
my Lord,’’ replied the Counsel; ‘‘ but sweeping the pots away, cer- 


tainly was.” 
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ther solid, fluid, or aerial, which produces mor- 
bid action in the system, is, strictly speaking, a 
poison.” 


Perhaps nothing shows more clearly an ill- 
judged confidence in the powers of medicine than 
the circumstance of persons consoling themselves 
on the death of their friends or relations with the 
idea that the deceased had had the benefit of the 
attendance of various practitioners, who left nothing 
untried; meaning thereby, that, if quantities * of 
medicine could have saved the patients, they had 
had every possible chance, as prescription upon 
prescription was written, and dose upon dose 
poured in. The truth is, that quantities of 
powerful medicine, poured into the body, greatly 
weaken the powers of nature, at a time, too, when, 
very probably, she stands in most need of all her 
strength. Were it generally known that every symp- 
tom of disease evinces the efforts of nature for the re- 
covery of health, and that extraneous interference 
where there are no symptoms to justify a belief that 
the disorder will lead to the destruction of life, is in 
the highest degree injurious, we should be more 
chary of sending for the doctor.t If we would assist 


* “Multiplicity of remedies is the child of ignorance.’’—Lorp Bacon. 


+ * No men,” says Colton, ‘‘ despise physic so. much as physicians, 
because no men so thoroughly understand how little it can perform.”’ 
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nature, we can easily do so by endeavouring to 
remove the offending cause, which any one who 
studies his own well-being may easily discover ; 
and it will generally be found to have arisen from 
the violation of dietetic regularity. 


Sick persons in general would have a much 
‘better chance of living, did they, instead of so 
much medicine, take no medicine at all. Except 
the disease be desperate, the safest remedy would 
be to adopt a proper regimen, * and to trust to 
nature for the rest. Her inherent energies will 
generally arrest fatal consequences, if her aid be 
appealed to in due time. Some persons boast 
that they recovered although they had been given 
over; but they might with more reason have said 
they recovered because they were given over. 


Diseases have become so numerous, and assume 
forms so various, that the faculty is often at a 
loss what mode of treatment to adopt, or what 


* The son of an apothecary being very ill, his father, who was dotingly 
fond of him, permitted him to have nothing but water-gruel, and light 
food. without troubling him with any of those drugs he dispensed so 
freely to his patients in general. The boy, who was old enough to 
perceive this distinction, inquired of his father why he ordered him no 
medicine? ‘* My child,’’ replied he, ‘the contents of our drawers and 
bottles are very well.to sell and get money by, but are comparatively of 
little utility in the removal of disease. That is the work of nature. If 
T thought my medicines would be of any real service to you, depend upon 
it I would not spare them.” 
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medicine to give. In most cases arising from 
intemperance they administer mercury * in the form 
of ‘blue pill.” This, in many instances, is un- 
availing, and not unfrequently injurious, more 
especially when repeatedly administered in large 
quantities. Many cases of ruined health result 
from the repetition of these doses; and, if they 
do not equal in number those occasioned by the 
ravages of the diseases for which they were applied, 
they at least diffuse the seeds of future debility 
through the whole system, and frequently generate 
mischief seldom afterwards to be remedied. Yet 
this is the sort of medicine to which recourse is 
now generally had in complaints of almost every 
description, and which is but too often instru- 
mental in sending patients prematurely to 


‘‘ That undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
No traveller returns.’’ 


No medicine, perhaps, is less understood than 
MERCURY, although it has been, and still is in 
more general use than any other; and, while 
thousands upon thousands are in various ways 
suffering from its effects, little or no pains are 


* The editor of a highly respectable Medical Journal observes, ‘‘ We 
once inspected a file of prescriptions in the possession of a lady who had 
been afflicted with chronic diarrhcea for nearly two years, and found 
calomel or blue pill, generally combined with a purgative, in every one 


of them.’’ 
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taken by patients to investigate its operation and 
action upon the system. 


Many unsuccessful attempts have been made to 
ascertain whether mercury assimilates with the 
blood or secretions of the body. The obvious 
inference is, that, once received into the consti- 
tution, it pervades the whole system and settles in 
the bones, and thus renders us a prey to great 
bodily sufferings. Persons who persist in per- 
petually taking mercury, should at any rate be 
informed of this important fact; namely, that it 
has but two alternatives. If it fail to remove dis- 
ease, it will not fail to emaciate the body. 


Dr. Philip, in his recent publication, speaking 
of the influence of minute doses of mercury, 
observes, “Large doses of mercury cannot be 
repeated at short intervals without often rendering 
the remedy as pernicious as the disease, and 
sometimes more so.” 


What, then, must have been the havoc among our 
suffering fellow-creatures for the last half-century? 
it being notorious that mercury has in innumerable 
cases been administered in unlimited doses. 


What says the Doctor further? ‘‘ Minute doses 
of mercury never do harm; and this, I believe, 
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under any circumstances, cannot be said of any 
other mode of exhibiting mercury.” 


Poisons of all descriptions, whether animal, 
mineral, or vegetable, when repeatedly taken, 
become injurious to the nature and frame of man, 
and consequently fatal to health. Notwithstanding 
their apparent temporary good effects, they seldom 
fail to do eventual mischief, by materially dis- 
ordering the organs of digestion, which must of 
necessity give rise to very serious consequences. 
A person who has taken calomel to a degree to 
produce frequent salivations, must not expect long 
to retain the strength and vigour of body he 
previously enjoyed. 


Persons in health, * who attempt to improve it 
by taking medicine, remind me of the following 
epitaph on an hypochondriac : 

‘¢ T was well, 
Wished to be better, 
Took physic, and—died.” 

It is the fashion of the day to attribute even 
chronic diseases to debility, which is no more than 
the effect of indolence and intemperance; the 
true definition of debility being a want of strength, 
arising from exhaustion mostly produced by excess. 
Now, as the prevention of debility is thus shown 


* “¢ Almost every drug will injure digestion in a healthy state, and 
persons should learn therefore to be sparing of medicine when the stomach 
is weakened by disease.” —GrEGoRY. 
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to be in the power of every man possessing reason 
and the free use of his limbs, it may be fairly said, 
that those disorders which spring from that source, 
are of his own creating ; for exercise in the open 
air, temperance, early rising, cleanliness, and 
preserving an even state of mind, will at all times 
wholly remove debility so occasioned, without the 
aid of any medicine whatever. The faculty well 
know that chronic diseases constitute the greater 
part of human ills; and it is equally within their 
knowledge, that these diseases are commonly the 
result of improper living, and therefore owe their 
origin to our own folly; but, though we have the 
consequences before our eyes almost daily, they 
appear to create in us little or no concern, We 
have become so wedded to our pernicious indul- 
gences, that we are insensible to every warning 
to abandon them; and the more destructive the 
quantities of our diet, the more powerful * the 
means we resort to for the purpose of counter- 
acting the evils thus produced; and, as a late 
writer justly observes, “As his diet has been 
strong, he thinks his drugs must be strong also : 
he therefore goes on alternately with his peppers 
and his pills; he thinks that calomel will beat out 
his cayenne and curries; and with his darling 
poison in one hand, and darling antidote in the 


* ‘For all medicines capable of much good, are also necessarily 
capable of much evil,’”’—Dr. Puixtp. 
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other, broken in mind and body, he drags ona 
life of infirmity and misery, an object of pity to 
all around him.” 


There exists, as I have before observed, one 
remedy, and one only, for diseases brought on by a 
departure from the rules of nature; namely, a total 
abandonment of the mode of living which has 
produced them, and the adoption in its room of 
such a regimen as | have already laid down. If 
this specific be resorted to in time, it will seldom 
fail to restore the constitution though greatly im- 


paired. 


Little of any description of medicine would be 
required, if men would not persist in late rising 
in the morning and late retiring at night, in sub- 
stituting passive for active exercise, and in exceed- 
ing the bounds of true moderation in diet. In 
addition to these evils of our own creation, how, 
ever, we have to contend with others over which- 
unfortunately, we have no control. I allude to 
the adulteration of our meats and drinks, which, it 
is to be deplored, are mingled with improper sub- 
stances to a vast extent,* and that with perfect 


* A physician of extensive practice and long experience, has made the 
following remark:—that, out of fifty cases of indigestion, a large majority 
may be cured by obliging the patients to use home-made bread, instead of 
that which is made by the bakers. Bakers’ bread is a perfectly sui generis 
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impunity to those who thus poison the gifts of 
Providence. 


Hence arises a necessity for the occasional use 
of medicine of some kind or other, to obviate 
the dangers of constipation, dyspepsia, and other 
consequences of unwholesome diet; and, though 
strongly opposed to the general practice of 
taking medicine, yet am 1 so deeply impressed 
with the imminent danger and decided injury 
to which the body is exposed by protracted 
confinement of the bowels (more particularly 
when it continues in spite of the adoption of an 
unexceptionable diet), that I earnestly recommend 
the taking of some gentle aperient, or the use of 
a simple lavement of warm water, from which no 
harm can result, though it were every day in the 
year, rather than the bowels should be continu- 
ally confined; for the extent of the injury and 
danger from this cause, more particularly when 
the elasticity of the machinery of life begins to 
diminish, and old age approaches, bafiles the 
powers of all calculation. 


The grand and important question then becomes, 


substance, and is unlike any other bread. It always contains a portion 
of alum, and the subcarbonate of potash, and some other unknown ingre- 
dient. The proof is, its not keeping. Country bread will keep good a 
week; and this is a better test of the genuineness of bread, than the usual 
test employed for detecting alum, 
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what substances * should be employed to counter- 
act these evils, without entailing others equally 
injurious and dangerous? | answer, Not 


‘* Powerful poisons for which we madly roam, 
From every noxious herb collecting death ” 


but such as are not inimical to health and life, but 
are free from every particle of poisonous ingredi- 
ents, being provided by nature for the purpose, and 
by consequence entirely innocuous, and yet withal 
sufficiently powerful to excite the peristaltic action 
of the bowels without irritation. Such medicines 
are to be found among the productions of the 
vegetable kingdom, and such only ought to be 
employed. 


It will doubtless be said by medical men, that 
in some cases powerful and active medicines alone 
will reach the mischief; but, as it is not for their 
science to limit or define the operations of nature, 
and as the exact modus operandi of such medi- 
cines is frequently unknown to them, the title 
of such preparations to be called remedies must 
rest upon hypothetical assumption, which is too 
often made the foundation of positive assertion. 
I cannot for a moment doubt that more benefit 


* *¢ Take so much rhubarb, learned Galen says; 
Take so much cassia, so much aloes ; 
So much of t’other, and of such and such : 


Give me this recipe—take not too much.”’ 
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would accrue from the real knowledge of the 
nature and action of a few drugs, innocent and 
appropriate for the human body, than from an ela- 
borate searching for virtues in the whole Materia 
Medica. For me, however, it is quite sufficient 
to know, that, if a diseased state of health be not 
produced by contagion, or some other accidental 
cause, it must arise primarily from indolence and 
intemperance ; and, without presuming to presage 
all the consequences that may result from the 
taking of deleterious medicines in such a case, | 
may confidently assert, that to obtain even tempo- 
rary relief by such means, life must frequently be 
put to hazard. 
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PRESENT MODE OF REMUNERATING 
MEDICAL MEN. 


THE respect due to medical men of talent and 
learning, who devote their whole attention to the 
investigation of the nature of diseases, with a 
view to the discovery of appropriate and effectual 
remedies, and who pass their time in attending on 
the sick, and in upright endeavours to alleviate 
their sufferings, cannot be overstated. 


Without a doubt, these men are richly entitled 
to rewards commensurate with the diligent and 
conscientious performance of their painful, and, 
at times, melancholy duties ; subjected, moreover, 
as they often are, to the danger of miasmata and 
contagion, to continual fatigue, to interruption of 
rest, to irregularity in their repasts, to privation 
of almost all recreation, and, in fine, braving all 
dangers for the relief of suffering humanity. 
No one standing in need of their services would 
willingly withhold from them a just recompense. 


But, considering the universally acknowledged 
usefulness of this class of men, and the arduous 
and deeply responsible nature of their profession, 

N 
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is not the source from which they are usually 
remunerated a derogation from their dignity ? 
And is it not equally detrimental to the commu- 
nity, especially the community of invalids? Was 
ever any thing more absurd, dangerous, and un- 
worthy, than the practice of making the amount 
of medical emoluments dependent upon the quan- 
tity of physic swallowed by their patients; and, 
worse than all, is not an aggravation, if not an 
effect still more serious, instead of an alleviation 
of their sufferings, frequently the result of this 
atrocious custom ? 


The regular practitioners cry out against 
empiricism, while nothing gives a more decided 
countenance to the pernicious traffic of the patent- 
medicine warehouses, nor a more direct encou- 
ragement to the whole herd of quack-doctors, 
than the money-scraping system of drenching 
patients with physic.* 


Physicians and consulting-surgeons are remu- 


* Kien Long, Emperor of China, inquired of Sir G. Staunton the 
manner in which we paid our physicians ; and when, after some difficulty, 
His Majesty was made to understand the system, he exclaimed, ‘I 
suppose, then, no man in England is in good health if he can afford to be 
ill. Now, I will inform you how I manage my physicians. I have four 
to whom the care of my health is entrusted, and to whom I allow a weekly 
salary; but the moment I am unwell that salary is stopped till I am well 
again. Ineed notinform you that my diseases are of very short duration,”” 
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nerated by fees in proportion to the number of 
attendances in the course of the patient's illness. 
To the apothecary or chemist, however, they 
wholly entrust the compounding of the medicines 
they prescribe, (not always forgetting to share the 
profit with one or the other ;) and sometimes they 
likewise depend upon the apothecary’s observation 
of the progress of the malady. 


This gives rise to an evident reciprocity of 
interests between the various professors of the 
healing art; a reciprocity so well understood, and 
so generally acted upon, that the apothecary esti- 
mates the abilities of the physician by the quantities 
of medicine he prescribes; and thus the honest 
practitioner who conscientiously confines his doses 
to the quantity actually necessary for the cure of 
the patient, passes in the drug-shops for a man of 
no reputation. This dishonourable traffic is so 
general, that the poor, who cannot afford to pay 
long bills for medicine, often allow their health to 
suffer materially before they venture upon pro- 
- fessional advice. 


Were this pernicious system abolished, as it 
might soon be, by separating the two professions 
of medicine and pharmacy, it would soon be 
made apparent what a very small -quantity of 
medicine suffices for the cure of almost every 
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disease ; and, the interests of physicians, surgeons, 
apothecaries, druggists, and their dependants, 
being thus isolated, an end would be put to the 
sordid association of science with trade, and the 
honourable scientific professor would at once be 
distinguished from the rapacious quack ; superior 
science would reap its fair and just reward, instead 
of being disgracefully dependent on the base lucre 
of trade. The motives of medical men would be 
raised above suspicion, their characters would 
experience a corresponding elevation, and they 
would assume a rank in society, at present almost 
unknown to the profession. 


The present mode of medical remuneration 
having so manifest a tendency to degrade the 
profession, and to fill invalids with distrust, a 
change is imperatively demanded; and to whom 
can I appeal with so much effect as to the honour- 
able portion of that body, who so well know, that, 
under the present system, it is not possible for a 
truly upright man to practise conscientiously, 
without sustaining a serious pecuniary loss. 


By some it may be thought, that, since I have 
thus drawn the attention of the public to an abuse 
so dangerous to the patient, and so derogatory to 
the physician, I should be prepared to point out a 
remedy; but, notwithstanding I have given it as my 
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decided opinion that no professional man, however ~ 
high his rank, should be placed in circumstances 
in which his interests are immediately opposed to 
his duty, I do not consider the provision of a 
remedy precisely within my province. 


As, however, every individual must feel a deep 
interest in the removal of this temptation to corrupt 
practice, since it involves a danger to which we 
are all subjected, | may suggest the outline of 
a plan which appears to me well calculated to 
secure the end desired, leaving more able hands 
to mature it. My plan is this. Let a meeting of 
the eminent and respectable portion of the pro- 
fession be convened, and let a resolution be passed 
condemning the practice of making out bills for 
medicine, and proposing that, in lieu thereof, 
individuals, or heads of families, contribute to 
their medical attendants a sum annually, according 
to their circumstances in life, for which they should 
be entitled to medicine and advice in whatever 
malady they might be visited with during the 
year, free of any additional charge. 


An eminent medical man, to whom | mentioned 
my view of this subject, replied, ‘‘ But the public 
are not sufficiently liberal towards us.” I would 
ask, where is the rational person who would hesitate 
to pay his annual contribution on the ground that 

N 3 
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he had had no occasion for either medicine or 
doctor! This would cure two evils at once; namely, 
the administration of more medicine than necessary, 
and the charge for it. Immediate attention would 
be secured to the incipient stages of disease, which, 
by the present system, is too often allowed to 
reach its height, from the dread of incurring a 
heavy doctor’s bill; and the poor would no longer 
be the victims of those inferior and comparatively 
ignorant practitioners who now have a direct 
interesi in the severity and duration of disorders. 


G OU T. 


‘* In vain your friends would reason down your pain.”’ 


THE prevalence of gout has quickened the dili- 
gence of medical inquirers into its causes and its 
cure. Many have concluded that it is incurable. 
This opinion, however, is false, and is not less 
mischievous than falsehoods usually are. 


The reason why this disorder is considered by 
some as being beyond the reach of medical aid, 
is to be found in an unwillingness to believe, or 
at least to confess, that it is the offspring of excess. 
Such, however, is the case; and, consequently, 
the opinion of its incurability is entirely unfounded. 
That gout is brought on by temperance, exercise, 
and proper management in our living, none will 
venture to affirm. No; it is the offspring of 
repletion alone, producing an unnatural abundance 
of blood, which constitutes its principal predis- 
posing cause, although morbid derangement of 
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the digestive organs and weakness of the arterial 
system seldom fail to accompany that fundamental 
symptom. 


It is introduced into the constitution by over- 
indulgence in rich viands and stimulating liquids, 
co-operating with a life of indolence; and its 
eradication depends entirely upon a fixed reso- 
lution to combat with and defeat the causes, by 
the adoption of rigorous temperance and vigorous 
exercise. From an actual knowledge of the fact 
(having myself witnessed several instances), I can 
safely aver, that all who labour under this dreadful 
malady, excepting those whose constitutions are 
completely exhausted or very much shattered by 
repeated attacks, or by very old age, may cure 
themselves by constant perseverance in the rule I 
have here laid down; and he who, in spite of the 
allurements of cookery, and the temptations pre- 
sented by a multitude of dishes, takes no more than 
the impulse of healthy appetite dictates, avoiding 
at the same time an indolent life, places an 
insuperable barrier to the approach of this dire 
enemy. Although the general opinion be, that, 
in some cases at least, gout is hereditary, several 
eminent physicians have denied the truth of the 
hypothesis, maintaining, in fact, that no disease 
descends from parent to child; but merely a 
peculiarity or similarity of structure, which renders 
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them susceptible of the action of those causes 
which induce disease, if they are exposed to 
their influence. From a certain peculiarity of 
organization transmitted from parent to progeny, 
predisposing the body to it, gout may, in some 
instances, arise, and, when it does, may fairly be 
said to be inherited; but, if the paths which in- 
duced this malady in the parent be carefully 
shunned by the child, it will soon disappear. 


By tracing the gout to its sources, we shall 
presently be able to dispel the mystery in which the 
incurable gourmand and his flattering physician 
affect to consider it involved. Can disease be 
averted if we add provocatives to it by excessive 
eating and drinking? And will not an indolent 
life, accompanied by constant repletion, necessarily 
entail such a plethoric state of constitution as 
favours the developement of gout ? 


“For gouts and stone, and such diseases, 
Dwell most where luxury and ease is.”’ 


Temperance and exercise, then, are an over- 
match even for the gout. Your martyrs to the 
gout, however, who, by the way, ought rather to 
be called martyrs to their own depraved appetites 
and degraded reason, cherish an infatuated attach- 
ment to the false doctrine that abstinence is detri- 
mental to a person labouring under it, and live 
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freely ; consoling themselves in their sufferings, 
with the equally absurd belief, that, whilst they 
have the gout, they can have no other disorder ; 
but it is my duty to state, upon the best authority, 
that gout and apoplexy are closely allied in respect 
to their predisposing causes. 


Attempts have of late years been made to cure 
the gout by means of medicine; but with little or 
no effect,—a result surprising to no man who has 
seriously studied the nature of this disorder. I 
do not care of what sort the medicine may be; 
whether it be animal, mineral, or vegetable. I 
am sure that no medicine will prove sufficient. 
No; a distemper which is the growth of years is 
not to be entirely extirpated by a pill. Gout is 
certainly curable, in most of its stages and degrees. 
There is, however, but one effectual remedy ; and 
that, if submitted to in time, will seldom fail. 
The remedy I mean, is, great temperance in food, 
and a total abstinence from alcohol in every form. 
The rigid observance of this rule is so essential, 
that, if any alcohol be taken, however disguised, 
diluted, or small in quantity, the attempt at cure 
will wholly fail. In addition, the most active 
exercise that the patient can bear, must be 
constantly resorted to; and, if walking be im- 
practicable, other active exercise must be sub- 
stituted . 
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I may be told that the means I prescribe have 
been often tried and found unavailing; but it 
should be remembered, that I do not say they will 
remove the gout in a month or two. In inveterate 
cases, its perfect cure must not be expected to be 
effected in less than two years, and probably not 
in less than three or four. To alter one’s habits, 
and to subject oneself to such restraint for so long 
a period, may be irksome ;* but, if a man sincerely 
desire to get rid of the gout, he ought to give a 
fair trial to the only means by which it can be 
effected. The evil is, that, as soon as persons 
subjected to a severe regimen find themselves im- 
proved a little, they revert to their old practices. 
This inconstancy brings on a fresh attack ; which 
reduces them to their senses. Again they are 
abstemious for a while, till their patience again 
wearies, and a fresh deviation induces a fresh 


* Schenk states, ‘‘ The noble Francis Pechi, when he had mounted his 
mule, to dispatch some commissions of our illustrious Duke, a man of 
fifty, gouty, and much oppressed with the continual torments of the gout, 
was secretly thrown into prison by a certain marquis; his wife, only son, 
and other people, thinking him dead. In the year 1566, after a lapse of 
twenty years, he was found by the French, who took the citadel; and to 
the astonishment of all the inhabitants of Vercelli, preserved like Lazarus 
from the tomb, he walked through the city, with his sword by his side? 
without stiffness of his joints, without the aid of a stick. He thus escaped 
all the misery of the gout by means of a slender diet, imposed upon him 
by his gaolers; and finding his wife and son dead, he began to claim his 
houses, farms, and other property, which had been sold, and were of 
great value. IN DIET, THEREFORE, IS THE MEDICINE,”’ 
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attack ; till at last the power of resistance is ex- 
hausted, and the disease is left triumphant. 


Formerly gout was considered as exclusively 
the offspring of luxurious living, and a rare dis- 
ease; but now, with its congenital complaints, it 
has become so general, that they are all denomi- 
nated constitutional. All ranks and all ages are 
alike subject to them, and suffer the torments of 
hypochondriacand nervous diseases as well as gout, 
from their reluctance to abandon the luxurious 
habits of modern days. In conclusion, I repeat 
that the gout may be completely extirpated by 
strict observance of the rules I have laid down; 
for itis impossible that gout can flourish on simple 
fare and natural active exercise. 


COLDS. 


No disease excites so little attention; and yet, 
when improperly treated, none is so often followed 
by distressing, if not fatal, consequences, as a 
cough or cold. 


“A common cold,” as it is carelessly called, is 
generally considered to be of too trifling a nature 
to require particular attention; and persons are 
unwilling to postpone either business or pleasure 
on account of an indisposition which they deem 
of so little moment. 


To explain the symptoms of this disorder under 
all its various forms, properly belongs to the 
medical writer; but, considering that, in a treatise 
of this description, so important a matter should 
not be altogether overlooked, more especially as it 
is beyond the power of any medicine to prevent 
colds, I will endeavour to give the unprofessional 
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reader a clear understanding of the nature ofa 
complaint so insidious, and, at the same time, so 
prevalent in this country. With this view, I 
proceed to point out as concisely as possible,— 
first, the causes of colds ; secondly, the means of 
distinguishing when there is, or is not, danger ; 
thirdly, the only possible means of guarding 
against them, or mitigating the attack when it 
cannot be evaded. A cold is the popular name 
for an inflammatory or irritating affection of the 
nostrils, throat, and cavity behind the tongue, and 
is in every sense of the word a fever; arising, like 
other fevers, from sudden checks to the perspiration 
by exposure of the body to atmospheric changes, 
when in a state of weakness and susceptible of 
danger. It has its stages in the same manner as 
other fevers, and, if neglected or improperly treated, 
is but too likely to be followed by the same con- 
sequences, however slight it may have been in 
the first instance. 


It does not comport with my design to enter 
into an examination of all the predisposing and 
exciting causes of colds; but, in order to show, 
distinctly, in what manner they are ‘‘ caught,” 
it is necessary to state, that an extraordinary 
sympathetic affection exists between the action of 
the external skin and a membrane which passes 
from the mouth through the back of the throat 
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until it reaches the air-tubes of the lungs, and is 
designated the mucous membrane. Any cause, 
therefore, that deranges the action of the external 
skin, by checking or obstructing perspiration, is 
found to induce inflammation and irritation in 
this membrane. The result is what, in common 


parlance, we call a cold. 


{t may, perhaps, elucidate the subject, to ex- 
plain, first, the symptoms of a sneezing or common 
cold. This is usually attended with heaviness on 
the eyes and forehead, and with a distressing 
sense of fulness and heat in the nostrils, occasioned 
by the mucous membrane which lines the nose 
and its cavities being locally affected. In sucha 
case, cough and disposition to fever are very 
slight. Secondly, a sore throat arises from a 
similar affection of the mucous membrane, ex- 
tending to the immediate vicinity of the throat. 
Thirdly, hoarseness is occasioned by an affection 
of the mucous membrane in connection with the 
organs of the voice. And, fourthly, cough takes 
place when the affection reaches the bronchial 
tubes (as they are technically termed), which are 
the air-tubes leading from the trachea, or wind- 
pipe, to the lungs. 


The first two, namely, a sneezing cold, and a 
sore throat, are not dangerous, if properly treated. 
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All that is necessary to obtain a cure in these 
cases, is, to regulate the temperature of the body 
by employing the ordinary means of moderating 
feverish actions, of unloading the bowels by some 
innocent aperient, and promoting expectoration. 
This mode of treatment will generally subdue a 
cold ; and, in nine cases out of ten, simple aperient 
medicine and broth diet are sufficient. It not 
unfrequently happens, that where a strict regimen 
alone has been observed, nature will free herself 
from the complaint without external aid, though 
some medicine that may happen to have been taken 
immediately before the cold disappeared gains 
credit for the cure. 


But hoarseness and loss of voice, if, through 
negligence or the adoption of improper treatment, 
inflammation be allowed to gain ground, make a 
very perceptible assault upon our whole system, 
and considerable danger is to be apprehended, 
the parts attacked being more nearly related to 
the principles of life than those which are the 
seat of a common cold and sore throat. 


The variation of colds in form and importance 
evinces the necessity of immediate resort to a 
course of treatment proper to the individual case, 
more especially when there is the slightest appear- 
ance of obstinacy in the disease ; but it not unfre- 
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quently happens, that day after day is allowed to 
elapse before remedial measures of any kind are 
adopted ; and, when at length the mischief has 
widely spread, and attention is impelled to it, 
recourse is had withouf much discrimination to 
almost any nostrum that may by chance be recom- 
mended by friends and acquaintances, who assure 
us that so and so is the finest thing for a cold or 
cough; and opiates, sudorifics, pectoral elixirs, 
balsamics, gruels, bathing the feet in warm water, 
and drinking cold water, are all indiscriminately 
tried. Thus it happens that modes of treatment are 
frequently adopted, which, though excellent at an 
early stage, if judiciously applied, are unfitted to, 
and may prove most injurious at an advanced 
period of the disorder. The patient, after con- 
suming several weeks in trying all these various 
modes, finding his simple and comparatively harm- 
less disease transformed into a severe and perilous 
one, at length calls in his medical adviser, who in 
the first instance might have easily cured him, 
but now finds it a difficult, if not an impracticable 
undertaking. 


It is not for me, however, to prescribe for these 
complaints; all I conceive myself called upon to 
do, is, to point out a mode by which, if we may 
not render ourselves altogether impregnable to 
their attack, we may at any rate exempt ourselves 
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from dangerous, if not even inconvenient, con- 
sequences. 


To fortify ourselves, then, against these dan- 
gerous epidemics, it is, I conceive, absolutely 
necessary that the nerves and arteries of the skin 
should be in a constant state of energetic action 
sufficient to sustain with impunity all the variations 
of this changeable climate. To attain this 
condition, nothing is required but to adhere 
rigidly to the rules of living already laid down 
in these pages; to which, however, | subjoin the 
following : 


Ist. Sponge the body daily with cold water. 
This should be observed with scrupulous regu- 
larity; for, by neglect of daily ablution, you admit 
an enemy to health in every pore. Such as cannot 
conform to this practice should not, under any 
_ pretence, omit taking a warm bath (that is, warm 
enough thoroughly to cleanse the skin) very 
frequently, for the purpose of mere ablution. 


Qndly. Every precaution should be taken to 
counteract the influence of transitions from warmer 
to colder atmospheres, or sudden introduction to 
any other medium that might generate a chill: 
this is to be effected by briskness of exercise. 
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3rdly. Keep as much as possible in the pure 
open air. Nothing renders a person more sus- 
ceptible of cold than confinement within doors. 
But in sharp weather the extremities must be 
kept regularly warm. 


Athly. Let not even courtesy induce yon to run 
the risk of checking perspiration by stopping in 
the street, though but a few seconds, to converse 
with any one, while your body is heated by fast 
walking. This pernicious custom, and the not 
avoiding exposure to currents or streams of air, 
when one is heated, are too frequently the causes 
of desperate colds : 


‘6 And safer ’tis to stand i’ th’ street 


Than where two doors or entries meet.”’ 


In very cold weather warmth should not be 
sought in clothing alone, otherwise persons subject 
themselves to colds from the most trifling variation 
of temperature. Active exercise in the open air is 
a much safer preventive of colds, besides bracing 
the general health and seasoning the body against 
vicissitudes of weather. 


It may be objected by some that to observe 
these rules with strictness and regularity will 
require much attention, and even trespass some- 
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what upon their time; but, surely, when it is 
considered how frequently consumption and other 
fatal diseases result from coughs and colds, no 
prudent man will regret the time and pains which 
must be. bestowed in guarding against them. 


CONCLUSION. 


I cannot conclude without calling upon those of 
my readers whose health, from free living, may 
have been but recently interrupted, and who 
therefore may have formed resolutions to alter 
their mode of life in the hope of recovering their 
former vigour, to compare their present condition 
with that in which they were before they had 
occasion to form any such resolutions. I would 
ask them whether their expectations founded upon 
these resolutions have been realised? Whether 
their health has become such as to justify them in 
indulging in the prospect of a long life ? 


The general reply, I fear, would be, ‘‘ We have, 
consistently with a due participation in the 
‘‘comforts of life,”* conformed to our resolution.” 
The question which naturally arises then is, in 
what do these ‘‘comforts of life” consist? The 
phrase is generally used to describe those luxuries 


* «*The will is determined to that which is false or bad, without 
knowing it or without intending it.”—BIELFELD. 
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which common usage has recognised in that cha- 
racter, and the enjoyment of them constitutes what 
these persons cannot do without. The prevailing 
‘“‘comforts of life” are, in addition to artificial feeding, 
artificial hours of rest, and artificial exercise (of 
themselves sufficient to dilapidate the strongest 
constitution), blazing fires, soft beds, stuffed and 
cushioned couches and carriages, exclusion of 
pure air by double doors, listings, sand-bags, and 
chimney-boards in bed-chambers and sitting-rooms, 
sitting still for hours together in rooms of an over- 
temperature, engaged in novel-reading, card- 
playing, and other sedentary amusements, close 
application to study, &c., &c. Many who have 
indulged in such “comforts of life” as these, and 
who call to mind the hopes in which they restricted 
themselves to such a course of life, must confess 
their disappointment, and own themselves to be 
at a still greater distance from the point of sound 
health, and that solely from the evil consequences 
which, to every one not predetermined to resist the 
evidence of his senses, may be proved to have 
resulted from indulgence in these “comforts of life.” 
With what satisfaction then, I ask, can those who 
have failed in so important a design elude the 
memory of their ill success? The re-establishment 
of health is never to be accomplished by half 
measures, nor is it compatible with the continuation 
of even small indulgences. I need hardly repeat, 
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after what has gone before in this dissertation: 
that the opposite to all such ‘comforts of life” as 
these is the only sure method by which sound 
health and length of life are to be secured. Can 
any but men of the shallowest minds experience a 
real disappointment in not finding health, when 
they have sought it in paths which do not lead 
to it, but lead in a contrary direction? The secret 
of what to do, and what to leave undone, so that 
we could not if we would forfeit the enjoyment of 
natural pleasures (which are the only rational 
“comforts of life”) lies in attending implicitly to 
the simple and easy rules laid down in these 


pages. 


I may appear too minute in these observations ; 
but let those who think so only make the expe- 
riment fairly, and they will soon become con- 
vinced of their truth and importance. I do not 
expect that the mere iteration of truth will carry 
conviction: on the contrary, my arguments go 
to show, that, unless truth be brought home to 
the bosom of man, no positive conversion from 
error will be wrought; but of this I do feel inti- 
mately persuaded, that, were a man once made 
really sensible by a fair trial of the advantages of 
a life according to nature, it would be difficult to 
_induce him afterwards to relinquish them, how 
confirmed soever his former prejudices might have 
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been, or how much soever he might have been previ- 
ously disposed to view every attempt to introduce 
natural * in the place of artificial modes of living, 
as opposed to what the sensual are pleased to term 
conviviality. And, should there be any who, not- 
withstanding all my admonitions, are determined 
to pursue their destructive course, I shall still 
derive unspeakable satisfaction, from reflecting 
that I have at least done my duty in endeavouring 
to draw the attention of the public to mattersT 
which so intimately concern the individual and 
collective welfare of mankind. I shall likewise be 
supported by the consciousness, that, if my efforts 
prove unavailing, the failure will not be owing so 
much to the inefficacy of the means, as to the 
want of obedience to precepts of unquestionable 
authority : for, if people will but open their eyes, 
right and wrong contrasted beyond the possibility 
of mistake, will stare them in the face; and, unless 
they relapse too soon into voluntary blindness, 
their prejudices will, one after another, forsake 
them. Let but the subject be considered with a 
degree of the attention it deserves, and I doubt 
not men would be induced to abandon a course of 


* “Tf we did not take great pains and were not at great expense to 
corrupt our nature, our natnre would never corrupt us.”—CLARENDON. 


+ ‘* The force of custom, the appearance of necessity, the sanction of 
time. and the power of example.”-—Burpon. 
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life, which, through ignorance and confirmed ex- 
amples, they may have imagined to be the right 
one, on perceiving, as they then would, that it was 
fraught with dangers of the most appalling kind, 
and would immediately adopt rules of conduct 
more agreeable to the dictates of nature ; rules, 
be it observed, which sanction true conviviality, 
accompanied by that cheerfulness which ever 
results from health, and is never succeeded by 
those suicide-begetting drawbacks of depression 
which invariably tread upon the heels of unnatural 


excitement; for 


‘* Temperance never was designed 


To make our pleasures less !’’ 


The key to physical and moral health, long life 
and happiness, (it cannot be too often repeated,) 
is moderation; but no permanent good will, or 
can result without undeviating regularity and 
continuing perseverance; for frequent interruptions 
will most assuredly undo all that may have been 
previously effected. 


To induce men to reflect upon the causes which 
have given rise to the almost universal relinquish- 
ment of the substance for the phantom of health, 
is the object of my most earnest desire; and, if in 
the course of my remarks, repetitions are occasion- 
ally discernible, I trust they will be attributed to 
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the same cause which influences physicians in 
varving their prescriptions; namely, anxiety to 
give the disorder an opportunity of choosing for 
itself. If, however, my reasoning may prove 
sufficientiy powerful to persuade men to unstop 
their ears and listen with obedient attention to the 
warning voice of nature, no power on earth can 
prevent success ; health will in the end predomi- 
nate, and long life as certainly follow. 


THE 


RULES OF HEALTH. 


Quit your bed at sunrise; or, in the height of 
summer, soon after. 


Immediately wash and sponge yourself all over 
with cold spring water; or, if you cannot con- 
veniently do this, take a tepid bath, at least once 
a week. 


When dressed, get into the open air; and, if an 
inhabitant of the metropolis or any other large 
town, either walk or ride on horse-back (to walk 
is preferable) as far out into the country as may 
be compatible with the necessary occupations of 
the day ; for in the morning the air is far more 
invigorating than at any subsequent period of the 


day. 
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Having by this means acquired a capital, be- 
cause a natural appetite, you may take a hearty 
breakfast ; but beware of excess, and make a spar- 
ing use of animal food. 


After breakfast, if business calls, it must of 
course be attended to; but, if not, let the middle 
of the forenoon be invariably spent in some vigo- 
rous exercise in the open air. 


If you do not dine till five or six o’clock, you 
will require a little refreshment in the mean time; 
but a dry crust or a biscuit midway between 
breakfast and dinner will amply suffice, and any 
thing much more substantial would be really 
hurtful. 


If your occupations are sedentary, exercise in 
the open air again before dinner is as essential 
as dinner itself: be, therefore, as particular in 
taking it as if your subsistence depended upon 
it (for your existence does), and let none but the 
most imperative obligations interfere. 


When thus prepared, you may safely take your 
seat at a well-spread board, and eat without stint ; 
but still within the bounds of healthy modera- 
tion: scotch the snake (your appetite), but don’t 
kill it. 
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Your dinner may consist of anything in season ; 
but let every dish be cooked in the simplest 
manner. 


Of all beverages water is the best at dinner: 
two, or at most three glasses of wine may not do 
harm, but more, habitually taken, would as certainly 
lay the foundation of disease as that disease 
exists. Ale, beer, and porter, must be used 
as cautiously as wine: and spirits, whether 
neat or mixed, had better be wholly discarded ; 
but, if you must have a glass of grog, let it be 
only a glass. 


Both in eating and drinking more indulgence 
may be allowed to those who by original endow- 
ment and by wise training are possessed of sound 
and robust health, than to persons of feeble con- 
stitutions or debilitated frames; but experience, if 
consulted, will prescribe the rule, whether as to 
kind or degree. 


At the meal called ‘‘tea,” avoid strong infu- 
sions, and reject green tea altogether. 


Those who dine early (say at one or two o'clock) 
may venture to take supper; but it must consist 
of something very light, and little of it. 
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Take care to be in bed before eleven o’clock. 


Let your couch consist of a hair mattress, in a 
well-ventilated room, and steadily reject those 
hurtful luxuries, fire and curtains. 


Have recourse to diet and regimen rather than 
to physic to rectify any disorder or trifling 
irregularity of the body; and never, under any 
circumstances, take powerful medicine, unless it 
be pronounced by a practitioner of deserved repu- 
tation to be absolutely necessary. 
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